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H. C. McGinnis 


HE 1948 crime statistics recent- 

ly released by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation were not ex- 
actly glad tidings to the nation’s 
moral-minded people. Millions of 
Americans had hoped that as the 
war’s end recedes in the distance, our 
crime and juvenile delinquency pic- 
tures would become increasingly 
more heartening. But these national 
evils appear to be holding their own 
with remarkable persistence. Last 
year our citizens committed a serious 
crime every 18.7 seconds or almost 
1,700,000 offenses during the year. 
Each day saw 36 of our fellow 
Americans feloniously slain, while 
255 were victims of aggravated as- 
sault or rape. Attempts to murder 
are listed among aggravated as- 
saults. Crimes against property 
were equally as disappointing. Dur- 
ing an average 24 hour period, 150 
Tobberies were committed, while 
1032 places were burglarized. On a 
daily average 463 automobiles were 
stolen in addition to 2672 miscellane- 
ous larcenies being committed. The 
fingerprint arrest records recorded 
by the FBI last year showed an in- 
crease of 3.5% over the previous all- 
time high established in 1947. 
Fingerprint arrest records do not, 
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Crime Marches On 


however, necessarily indicate the 
number of convictions involved, nor 
do they accurately indicate the 
number of crimes committed. The 
records of many arrested people 
never reach the FBI and, of course, 
there are many crimes committed in 
which no arrests are made. 58% 
of those recorded had previous 
fingerprint arrest records in the 
Bureau’s file. About 10% of the 
fingerprint arrest records repre- 
sented women offenders. 

The FBI uses for its analyses of 
the rise and fall of crime conditions 
a pre-war average based on years 
1938-41 inclusive. This method pro- 
vides a more constructive view of the 
situation, for it eliminates the use 
of unusual conditions during war- 
time as bases for comparison. Fol- 
lowing this method, we find that the 
1948 figures in aggravated assault 
and rape were 68.7% and 49.9% re- 
spectively over the pre-war averages. 
These are new peaks over pre-war 
conditions. Larceny which declined 
somewhat during the war years, has 
again begun to show increases, with 
the result that the 1948 record was 
4.6% in excess of the pre-war 
average. Several other crimes, al- 
though showing a tendency to de- 
cline from war-time levels, still ex- 
ceed the pre-war averages. For ex- 
ample, burglary is 16.7% over the 
pre-war average, while murder is 
14.1% and robbery 8.9%. This 
means that while we seem to be 
making gains in our fight against 
high crime rates in some categories, 
the current gains are simply declines 
from an abnormal level. They still 
leave much to be desired as far as 
normal conditions are concerned. 
Actually, only negligent man- 
slaughter and auto theft declined in 
1948 to points below the pre-war 
average. 


The predominating age of all per- 
sons arrested last year was 21, 
followed by ages 22, 23, 24, and 20. 
While this is no improvement over 
1947 and 1946, when age 21 also 
predominated, it is a vast improve- 
ment-over the several years prior 
to 1946. In fact, 1946 was the first 
year since 1938 in which an age 
group as high as 21 predominated. 
In 1939, 1940, and 1941 the predomi- 
nating age was 19; while in 1942 
and 1943 it dropped.to 18. In 1944 
and 1945 the predominating age was 
17. Unfortunately many of the 1948 
arrests in age groups 24 and under 
cover many of the youngsters who 
were first arrested as younger of- 
fenders during the years from 1942 
to 1945. Since 58% of those arrested 
last year were recidivists—that is, 
two time losers or worse—such per- 
sons indicate themselves as regular 
members of our standing army of 
adult criminals which runs into the 
millions. The last figures seen by 
the writer giving the size of this 
standing criminal army was 
6,000,000 members and this was a 


1946 report. It has evidently in- 
creased since. 
Last year’s fingerprint arrest 


records show that female offenders 
are not much better than male of- 
fenders in learning a lesson from 
their first arrests. 59.5% of the 
male arrests were recidivists, while 
44.7% of the females were. Crime 
statistics prove more and more that 
we are building up a permanent 
corps of female criminals. In fact, 
last year’s female offenders hung up 
an unenviable record for themselves. 
855 were arrested for criminal homi- 
cide, while 939 were charged with 
robbery. The assault cases numbered 
6219, and 1053 cases of burglary 
were charged to females. 8457 mem- 
bers of this sex were charged with 











larceny, while 1917 were charged 
with embezzlement and fraud. 1098 
were alleged to be actively interested 
in forgery and counterfeiting; while 
2783 were fingerprinted for sex of- 
fenses other than prostitution and 
commercialized vice. 1659 were re- 
corded by the FBI for driving while 
intoxicated and it is relatively safe 
to assume that the FBI did not re- 
ceive records on all such cases. 
Local police often refrain from set- 
ting up a criminal record on women 
arrested for this reason. Because 
of this it may also be assumed that 
the 16,272 cases listed by the FBI 
as cases of drunkenness were far 
from the real total. 


The nation’s youth and younger 
adults, adults under 30 years of age, 
constituted 48% of the total arrests 
for last year. Males and females 
under 21 years of age arrested and 
fingerprinted numbered 115,940. 
This figure constituted 15.3% of the 
total arrests for the year. There 
were also 125,362 fingerprint arrest 
records of persons between 21 and 
24 and these arrests constituted 
16.5% of the total. Taking these 
groups together we see that persons 
under 25 years of age constituted 
31.8% of the total arrests, or rather, 
of those arrests which were serious 
enough to become FBI records. 
These records are doubtless incom- 
plete from the FBI’s viewpoint, for 
it is the practice in some police juris- 
dictions -not to fingerprint quite 
youthful offenders. Police often hesi- 
tate to set up criminal records on 
youngsters, but often they have no 
choice, for last year persons less 
than 21 years old constituted 27.9% 
of all those arrested for robbery, 
burglary, larceny, auto theft, em- 
bezzlement, fraud, forgery, counter- 
feiting, receiving stolen goods, and 
arson. 

The 1948 arrests of criminals 16 
years of age and younger again 
present a shocking picture. Last 
year 3519 boys and girls iess than 
the age of 15 set up arrest records 
for themselves with the FBI. Most 
of these arrests were for major of- 
fenses. Youngsters who had achieved 
their 15th year, but not their 16th, 
set up 3704 such records; while 16 
year olds established 9311 records. 
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This means that American boys and 
girls 16 years of age and under es- 
tablished for themselves criminal 
records with the FBI to the tune of 
16,534. If we add to this figure the 
number of fingerprint arrest records 
established by the 17 year old group, 
we arrive at the figure of 31,750. 
The 18 year old group added an ad- 
ditional 25,926 to this figure, while 
the addition of the 19 year old was 
28,912. 20 year olds were responsi- 
ble for 29,352 fingerprint arrest 
records, while the top figure for age 
groups was reached by age 21 whose 
total was 32,497. The 22 year olds 
were not far behind, for their figure 
was 32,342. From there on there 
were progressive decreases. 


Children who had not yet reached 
their 15th year in 1948 established 
with the FBI a record which is 
rather discouraging to the country’s 
well-wishers. 20 youngsters 14 
years old or less were charged with 
criminal homicide; while 1,091 were 
arrested and fingerprinted for bur- 
glary. 291 were charged with auto 
theft and 10 with arson. 22 were 
alleged.to have gone in for forgery 
and counterfeiting, while 11 were 
charged with embezzlement and 
fraud. 37 were arrested for rape, 
while 41 were arrested for sex 
offenses other than prostitution and 
commercialized vice. 17 were listed 
as carrying concealed weapons. The 
Bureau has fingerprint records of 
6 charged with driving while in- 
toxicated and also 35 records set up 
for drunkenness. This last figure is 
hardly a correct one, for it is very 
doubtful if local police would report 
to the FBI, thus establishing a 
criminal record, any case of drunk- 
enness on the part of youngsters 
under 15 unless it was of such a 
nature that reporting could not be 
avoided. Most of these categories 
of crime show a pronounced increase 
in successive ages until 21 is 
reached. In some cases the increase 
between age groups is tremendous. 
For example, arrests for criminal 
homicide in the 17 year old group 
were 50% higher last year than 
those for the 16 year olds. 


In 1948, for the third year in suc- 
cession, the rural crime rate showed 
an increase over the preceding year. 
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Last year rural cime was up 4.3% 
over the 1947 figure. Last year’s in 
crease over 1947 in the cities wag 
0.3%. Generally speaking, today’s 
trends in rural crime are much the 
same as those recorded by cities, al- 
though here and there one notes an 
exception in various categories. For 
instance, last years reported arrests 
for rape in the rural areas declined 
10.8% from the 1947 figures, while 
the urban rate declined only 2.3%, 
There are no doubt several factors 
which enter into the change which 
has taken place in the rural crime 
picture during the last three years. 
without doubt a considerable por- 
tion of the increase in rural crime 
may be laid at the door of our popu- 
lation’s gradual but considerable 
decentralization. Each month sees 
a greater number of Americans 
moving into areas which are classed 
as rural, even though their daily 
occupations may still be located in 
urban centers. Another very likely 
reason may be the growing custom 
of locating places of entertainment 
serving cities considerable distances 
from city limits, often in areas 
which are arbitrarily classed as 
rural because of their population 
status. Perhaps such locations are 
classified as “rurai non-farm” areas, 
but this category comes under the 
general rural classification. Thus 
certain rural areas may be fre- 
quented by considerable numbers of 
urban dwellers. Offenses are charged 
to the locality where they occur, not 
to the home of those who commit 
them. Hence any offense committed 
by urban dwellers seeking recreation 
in rural districts are charged to the 
rural districts involved. 


Undoubtedly a chief reason for the 
increase in rural crime is the steady 
increase in the number of closed 
churches. According to U.S. Govern- 
ment Religious Statistics, in one 
decade alone, the decade ending with 
1936, churches which closed their 
doors numbered 30,741. This means 
a daily average of about 9. History 
proves that morality does not exist 
long: in the absence of religion. 
Washington made this fact plain in 
his Farewell Address, pointing to 
both history and human wisdom 4s 
proofs. 
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OUR LADY or FATIMA 
HOPE OF THE WORLD 


STEPHEN ORAZE 


Part XI 
TUCSON AND SAN DIEGO DIOCESES 


For the next few months the “Pilgrim Virgin” will remain in the 
vicinity of California, visiting Fresno, Reno, San Francisco and other dio- 
ceses on the West Coast. 


The Mother of God, through her beautiful image, is literally hurrying 
through this country beseeching people to amend their lives before it is 
too late—before Almighty God strikes the world with just and terrible 
punishment for the countless outrages, sins and blasphemies being com- 
mitted daily by man. While Our Lady is doing her best to save us, 
Planned Parenthood and similar groups, through their false doctrines, are 
luring millions of unsuspecting souls into lives of sin—lives that can only 
increase the wrath of God against on already too sinful world. 

This article explains some of the techniques used by the Planned 
Parenthecd organization in spreading its clever and insidious propaganda, 
which is directly opposed to the requests made by our Lady of Fatima— 
particulariy her plea for sacrifice. 





RAVELING across the vast wastelands of the 

Southwestern United States, where the only 
sign of civilization is a filling station every 20 or 
30 miles, the “Pilgrim Virgin” arrived at Douglas, 
Arizona, February 11 to begin its visit of the 
Tucson Diocese. Among those welcoming the statue 
at Immaculate Conception Church, was Rev. Arthur 
Kimball, State Chaplain of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, who had made a personal pilgrimage of more 
than 200 miles from Phoenix for this occasion. 
For more than a year Father Kimball had been 
trying to arrange a visit of the famed image 
throughout the state, and now his hopes were being 
realized. 

Overflow crowds attended all the services in 
Douglas. Saturday night, February 12 was given 
over to the natives from Mexico just across the 
border. One of their own priests came to assist 


Government, and forces its will upon all the rest, 
officially denying the people religious liberty, and 
unofficially only tolerating it. In Russia, some 6 
million Communists completely dominate the lives 
of 194 millions of their fellow countrymen. The 
situation is the same in all the nations that have 
become enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. Yet, 
there are many in the United States who say it 
can’t happen here. 

While in Douglas, the statue visited the convents 
of the Dominican Sisters, and the Company of 
Mary, a Mexican community. 

Sunday morning stops were made at St. Pat- 
rick’s and Sacred Heart Churches in Bisbee, Arizo- 
na. This mountain mining town was once ill-famed 
for its Brewery Gulch, where notorious outlaws 
used to shoot it out with each other and the law 
upon the slightest provocation. But there was no 
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with the preaching. His arrival brought home the 
harsh reality of religious persecution, for the 
priests and sisters of Mexico are not permitted to 
wear religious garb on the streets. To do so would 
incur arrest. In many parts of the country the 
people must practice their religion and cling to 
their faith in secret. This in spite of the fact the 
country is overwhelmingly Catholic. Less than one 
half of one per cent of the population controls the 
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shooting this day—only praying, and much of it— 
for the people in great numbers flocked to the 
churches to hear Our Lady’s message of peace. 
Lining the block and steps to Sacred Heart Church, 
hundreds stood in the slight drizzling rain for more 
than an hour, waiting for the opportunity to touch 
the little statue. The pastor of this church, Father 
Ramos, a Mexican priest, still bears scars from 
the bullet wounds he received while fleeing the 
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Children everywhere come to pray and gaze in admira- 
tion at the exquisite beauty of the “Pilgrim Virgin.” 
Scene is Sacred Heart Church, Memphis, Tennessee, en- 


route to the West Coast. During the 17 hour visit in 
this church, more than 10,000 Tennesseans came to view 
the famous image of Our Lady, in spite of only two days 
notice. 


religious persecution in his country not so many 
years ago. 

Arriving in Tucson that afternoon, the statue 
was welcomed and crowned at St. Augustine Cathe- 
dral by Most Rev. Daniel J. Gercke before an over- 
flow throng of nearly 2000. That evening another 
crowd as large came for the Marian Hour Services. 
Included among them were several nuns who had 
traveled more than 400 miles from the Indian Mis- 
sion territory in Northern Arizona just to see the 
statue. Bishop Gercke was so impressed with the 
enthusiastic response of his people and the tremen- 
dous crowds, that to all who chanced to visit him 
he kept repeating, “You never saw anything like 
it. It was wonderful.” 

The statue remained in Tucson through Wednes- 
day morning, visiting many churches, schools and 
convents, including All Saints Church; Immaculate 
Heart Academy; Santa Cruz Church; San Jose 
Mission; St. Mary’s Hospital; Sacred Heart Con- 
vent; St. Joseph’s Academy; Convent of the Bene- 
dictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration; and SS. 
Peter and Paul Church. Forming part of the con- 
gregations at the various churches in Tucson and 
throughout the state, were many tourists and make- 


believe cowboys and cowgirls, from the dude 
ranches, identified by their fancy shirts, jeans and 
boots. The local citizens, men, women and chil- 
dren, for the most part wore Levi’s, (odd-looking 
overalls), occasionally topped by fur coats on the 
women, for it was cold in Arizona. 


GREAT CROWDS IN PHOENIX 


Wednesday afternoon the pilgrimage moved north 
to Phoenix, where an elaborate schedule of services 
had been arranged for several churches by Father 
Kimball. At 5:00 P.M. on a weekday afternoon, 
nearly 200 persons filled St. Mary’s Church for 
the ceremony welcoming the “Pilgrim Virgin” to 
the city. That evening, a similar crowd again filled 
the edifice, with an additional 600 listening to the 
message of Our Lady over loudspeakers installed 
in the lower church. Twice more the next morning 
the huge church was filled to capacity for the 
special Masses honoring Our Lady. Hundreds upon 
hundreds confessed and received Holy Communion. 
One woman, away from the Sacraments for 14 
years, happened to pass the church during one of 
the services. Hearing the hymns, she entered, lis- 
tened to the message of Fatima calling upon people 
to amend their lives, and she completed her visit 
by making her peace with God. 

During the next four days, visits were made 
to Immaculate Heart of Mary Church; St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; Convent of the Good Shepherd; St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Church; St. Agnes Church, all in 
Phoenix; and Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church, 
Glendale and Sacred Heart Church, Mesa, Arizona. 
A magnificent outdoor ceremony was conducted at 
St. Agnes Church, with nearly 2000 persons sitting 
in the brilliant sunshine and listening to the “peace 
plan from Heaven,” explained by Father Kimball, 
who preached some of the many sermons. 

The tour of the Tucson Diocese had opened at 
Immaculate Conception Church at Douglas, on the 
eastern border of the state, and closed February 21 
at Immaculate Conception Church, Yuma, on the 
western border. From the first stop to the last, not 
one of the fifteen churches visited could even begin 
to accommodate all the people who came to see 
Our Lady’s image. The experience at Mesa was 
typical. In spite of the fact a circus and a car- 
nival were both in town on that night, Rev. Leo 
Gattes, pastor of Sacred Heart Church reported 
that never in the history of the parish had there 
been such a crowd as attended the Marian devo- 
tions during the statue’s visit there. 

The final hours in Arizona were spent in the 
convent chapel of the Franciscan Sisters of Chari- 
ty, Yuma, and a better spot could not have been 
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chosen. Long before anyone had ever conceived the 
idea of a “Pilgrim Virgin” image of Our Lady 
of Fatima, these sisters had been the chief pro- 
moters of Our Lady’s message to the children and 
people of that territory. 


WARM WELCOME IN NOT SO SUNNY CALIFORNIA 


Soon after crossing the Colorado River, the pil- 
grimage car passed through the Mohave Desert, a 
part of Southern California seldom publicized by 
the local Chamber of Commerce. On all sides, as 
far as the eye could see, there was nothing but 
shifting sands. Howling winds whipped some of it 
in snake-like fashion across U.S. Highway 80. 
Often called the Sahara of North America, the 
area is used principally for filming desert scenes 
for motion pictures. From the sandy wastes the 
pilgrimage party emerged into the fertile Imperial 
Valley, one of the greatest vegetable-producing 
centers of the United States, chiefly because of the 
irrigation canal system. In this valley, at Calexico, 
California, on the border across from the great 
Mexican city of Mexicali, the “Pilgrim Virgin” 


Most Rev. Daniel J. Gercke crowns the “Piigrim Virgin” 
Upon its arrival at St. Augustine Cathedral, Tucson, 


Arizona. Not one of the fifteen churches visited in the 

diocese could even begin to accommodate the tre- 

mendous crowds of people anxious to hear about Mary’s 
e plan from Heaven.” 
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Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary join near- 
ly 2000 of the faithful in venerating the beautiful “Pil- 
grim Virgin” during outdoor ceremonies at St. Agnes 
Church, Phoenix, Arizona. Standing to the right of the 
statue is Rev. Arthur Kimball, State Chaplain of the 
Knights of Columbus, who helped plan the Arizona 
visit. 


tour of the San Diego Diocese began at Our Lady 
of Guadalupe Church on February 24. From here, 
north through the valley, stops were made at St. 
Mary’s Church, El Centro; Sacred Heart Church, 
Brawley; and St. Margaret Mary Church, Brawley. 
Everywhere, large crowds of people, particularly 
the humble Mexican peasants singing their native 
songs of love and praise, came to honor Our Lady 
of Fatima. .- 

Saturday afternoon the pilgrimage reached San 
Diego to be greeted by the wonderful California 
weather—a steady downpour of what the local citi- 
zens refer to as “dew” (otherwise known as rain). 
In spite of a miniature deluge of this moist “sun- 
shine,” Blessed Sacrament Church was packed to 
capacity for the opening services. There, Most Rev. 
Charles F. Buddy welcomed and crowned the “Pil- 
grim Virgin” and then performed a simple but 
most impressive little ceremony that must have 
been highly pleasing to the Queen of Heaven. Ob- 
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serving a centuries-old Spanish custom, the Bishop 
placed his crozier at Our Lady’s feet; symbolic of 
turning over to Mary all his power and jurisdic- 
tion while her image remained in his diocese. Our 
Lady’s two and a half week reign in the San 
Diego Diocese was a glorious one, great numbers 
of her children filling the various churches she 
visited, to pay homage to their Queen and Mother. 
Following is the complete schedule of places vis- 
ited, all cities being in the State of California: 





























































Feb. 24 Our Lady of Guadalupe Church, Calexico 
(Mexican) 
25 St. Mary’s Church, El Centro 
Sacred Heart Church, Brawley 
26 St. Margaret Mary Church, Brawley (Mexi- 
can) 
Blessed Sacrament Church, San Diego 
27 Sacred Heart Church, Ocean Beach 
St. Mary’s Church, National City 
28 Mercy Hospital, San Diego 


March 1 St. Vincent’s Church, San Diego 
St. Madeleine Sophie Convent, San Diego 
(Old Town) 
Immaculate Conception Church, San Diego 
(Old Town) 
2 St. Mary Star of the Sea Church, LaJolla 
Our Lady of the Angels Church, San Diego 


Welcoming the “Pilgrim Virgin” to California, Most Rev. 

Charles F. Buddy places his crozier at Our Lady’s feet; 

symbolic of turning over to her all his authority and 

vention while her image remained in the San Diego 
jocese. 


3 Holy Family Convent, San Diego 
St. Augustine High School, San Diego 
Joan of Arc Club, San Diego 
Our Lady of Peace Academy, San Diego 
4 Sacred Heart Church, Riverside 
5 St. Francis of Assisi Church, Riverside 
(Mexican) 
St. Francis de Sales Church, Riverside 
6 March Air Force Base, Riverside 
St. Ignatius Church, Riverside (Colored) 
7 St. Bernardine’s Church, San Bernardino 
8 Our Lady of Guadalupe Church, San Ber- 
nardino (Mexican) 
9 St. Bernardine’s Hospital, San Bernardino 
Holy Rosary Church, San Bernardino 
10 St. Anne’s Church, San Bernardino 
Christ the King Church, San Bernardino 
(Mexican) 
11 Sacred Heart Church, Redlands 
Mission Center, Our Lady Queen of Mis- 
sions, Redlands 
12 St. Boniface Indian School and Orphanage, 
Banning 
St. Anthony’s Church, San Jacinto 
18 Our Lady of the Valley Church, Hemet 
Church of the Precious Blood, Banning 
San Gorgonia Church, Beaumont 
Our Lady of Solitude Church, Palm Springs 
14 St. George’s Church, Ontario 


In most cases, the “Pilgrim Virgin” also was 
enshrined overnight in the convent chapels of the 
sisters teaching in the schools connected with the 
various churches visited. Throughout the long 
hours of the night and early morning the sisters 


offered countless prayers in reparation to the Sa- 


cred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, so grievously of- 
fended by the sins of man. 


SAN DIEGO HIGHLIGHTS 


Arriving at Our Lady of Peace Academy, San 
Diego, the “Pilgrim Virgin” was escorted in a 
candlelight procession around the grounds. Later, 
the statue was placed in the School Chapel, where 
a large crowd attended Midnight Mass in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Many of the students 
and people joined the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
offering a continuous Rosary during the night in 
reparation for sin. In spite of their long vigil, 
sisters and girls were at their desks bright and 
early the next morning. 

Undaunted by a veritable downpour of cold 
California “dew,” one soldier, in the Army for 15 
years, traveled nearly 20 miles by bus and on foot 
to see the statue at Sacred Heart Church, River- 
side. In spite of numerous puddles of the “dew” 
which made driving and walking difficult, the 
church was filled to capacity for the services that 
evening. 

During the brief stay at March Field, the mem 
bers of the pilgrimage party were given the oppor 
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tunity to inspect the P-86 fighter plane which had 
recently established a new speed record for the 
world by flying faster than 700 miles per hour. 
Over the field, at broken intervals, other jet planes 
would whistle through the skies, traveling faster 
than sound. Conversations with some of the offi- 
cers confirmed the feeling that the leaders of this 
country are placing their hope for world peace in 
speedy aircraft, the most modern weapons and men. 
They do not seem to realize that all the bombers 
and fighters that fly at supersonic speeds; all the 
battleships, cruisers and submarines; all the atomic 
bombs and other deadly missiles; all the finest sol- 
diers in the world are powerless to prevent another 
war unless a sufficient number of people hear and 
grant the requests made at Fatima by the Mother 
of God. Not through planes and tanks and guns 
will the peace be won, but through prayer and 
penance in reparation, the Rosary, the First Sat- 
urdays and consecration to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. 


Enroute to Riverside from San Diego, a brief 
private visit was made to historic San Juan Capis- 
trano Mission, where in a few weeks the swallows 
would come in great numbers to herald the arrival 
of Spring. 


Among the priests, brothers, sisters and children 
at St. Boniface Indian School and Orphanage, 
Banning, California, there is a remarkable spirit 
of love and devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
For many months a humble and kind Franciscan, 
Brother Bernardine, O.F.M., through THE GRAIL 
and other publications, kept the school informed 
of the progress of the “Pilgrim Virgin” tour 
throughout the United States. He had often ex- 


pressed the thought how wonderful it would be for 


the children if the famous statue could visit their 
little community, but had never dared hope this 
would ever be a reality. However, when the statue 
arrived in San Diego diocese, Brother Bernardine 
decided to make every attempt to have Our Lady’s 
mage brought to the school, even though it was 
not on the schedule of places to be visited. The 
children backed his efforts with their special 
prayers. Needless to say, their prayers- were an- 
swered, for this was one school the Mother of God 
would not have missed for anything in the world. 
Nowhere has she received a warmer welcome than 
in this peaceful little orphanage nestled high in 
the San Gorgonio mountains. Throughout Saturday, 
March 13, the children, many of them left without 
parents in this world, made hundreds of little visits 
to the chapel. They came to kneel before the beau- 
tiful image of their Blessed Mother, and to place 
themselves under her protection. They can be sure 
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that the Mother of God will watch over and care 
for them always—“for never was it known that 
anyone who fled to Mary’s protection, implored her 
help, or sought her intercession, was left unaided” 
—especially when they come to her with such sin- 
cere love and confidence as did these children. 

Everywhere through the diocese native Califor- 
nians were profuse in their apologies and explana- 
tions concerning the unusual “dewy” weather being 
experienced so regularly. Though the skies were 
often cloudy and the air quite chilly, there was 
plenty of sunshine and warmth in the hearts of 
the many thousands of the faithful in Southern 
California, who flocked to hear Our Lady’s message 
of hope to the world, preached wherever her famed 
replica visited. 

























































FATIMA AND PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


Before little Jacinta died in 1920, she revealed 
this remarkable statement made by the Mother of 
God at Fatima: “MANY MARRIAGES ARE NOT 
GOOD. THEY ARE NOT PLEASING TO THE 


Officers and enlisted men carry the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
into the chapel at March Air Force Base in California, 
home of the 27th Jet Fighter Group. 








LORD, AN”) ARE NOT OF GOD.” One of the 
principal reasons so many marriages in this coun- 
try are not pleasing to the Lord and are not of 
God, is because the Planned Parenthood organiza- 
tion is inducing millions of young couples to live 
in sin from the day they are joined in wedlock. 

In many of the cities visited by the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” in recent weeks, the Planned Parenthood 
group has launched a nation-wide campaign for 
funds to maintain its clinics and to carry out its 
objectives. On the surface the objective of plan- 
ning parenthood appears quite noble and idealistic. 
However, that smooth-sounding title is only a false 
front for the real purpose of the organization— 
which is an escape from parenthood. 

A reporter for the Catholic paper in a large 
mid-western city visited one of the clinics to obtain 
material and data for an article on the subject. 
He was given a booklet which stated that one of 
the principal aims of the Planned Parenthood re- 
search program is “the discovery of the perfect 
contraceptive.” The same booklet contained the in- 
teresting fact that eight factories in the United 
States are producing a contraceptive device for 
men at the rate of one million a day. Could it 
be that the owners of these factories are the real 
promoters of the Planned Parenthood organization? 

None of the clinics uses the term “birth con- 
trol.” Instead, they are given such tities as 
“Planned Parenthood,” “Maternal Health Center,” 
“Mothers’ Health Clinic,” “Motherhood Advice 
Bureau,” and “Family Planning Center.” An ex- 
ample of how they seek to cover up their real 
purpose is illustrated by the fact that the American 
Birth Control League changed the name of its 
“medical journal” from “Journal of Contraception” 
to “Human Fertility.” Under such guise the pro- 
moters open a campaign in a city, and seek to give 
their activities an air of respectability by lining 
up several Protestant ministers and civic leaders 
as sponsors of the drive. When supposedly intelli- 
gent citizens lend their names in support of such 
a degrading cause, is it any wonder that many 
young people follow blindly, accepting the false 
teachings as gospel truth. 


ARTIFICIAL CONTRACEPTION VERSUS 
RHYTHM ARGUMENT 


Whenever the Planned Parenthood group opens 
a new campaign for funds or members, it is pre- 
pared to meet the denunciation by the Bishop or 
priests that invariably follows in every city. As 
soon as the Catholic leaders have stated the position 
of the Church, the contraceptive forces release this 
statement to the press. It has appeared in many 


papers throughout the country. It is supposed to 
be the clinching argument in their favor, but ac- 
tually it is a perfect condemnation of their dia- 
bolical scheme. Following is the approximate text: 

“In 1932 the Roman Catholic Church, in effect, 
approved the use of the rhythm system as a meang 
of limiting the number of offspring.... Essen- 
tially, the only difference between the practice ap- 
proved by the Catholic Church (rhythm), and that 
of Planned Parenthood (artificial contraception) és 
one of method.” 

Truer words were never spoken than “the only 
difference ...is one of method,”’—but what a dif- 
ference. The Catholic Church teaches that the 
procreation of ‘children is one of the primary ends 
of marriage. Planned Parenthood teaches that the 
personal selfish happiness of two individuals is 
most important, and if children will interfere with 
it, don’t have any. . 

The Catholic Church does not approve the use 
of rhythm, but merely tolerates it when sufficient 
reason exists, such as danger to the health of the 
mother, inability to support, etc. But even the use 
of rhythm leaves the final decision to Almighty 
God, and if he so desires, he can cause a child to 
be conceived because no unnatural means is used 
to prevent conception. Planned Parenthood advo- 
cates taking no risks, but “use the safest, most 
dependable method.” In other words, don’t give 
God a chance. 

The Catholic Church teaches that children are a 
priceless and treasured gift from God, and that 
He will provide for their support. Planned Par- 
enthood teaches that children are a burden and 
bring much hard work and sacrifice that means 
doing without personal pleasures. Therefore, they 
advocate throwing back into the face of God, the 
gift of life. 

Yes, the difference between the use of rhythm 
versus artificial contraception is one of method; 
the former recognizes and trusts in the providence 
of God, while the latter doesn’t give Him a chance 
to provide, as though He didn’t exist. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD DENIES THE PROVIDENCE 
OF GOD 


Where there is dependence upon the providence 
of God, there is interior peace and happiness. 
Where God’s providence is not permitted to work, 
there can be nothing but misery. Without intend- 
ing to do so, one of the folders distributed by 
Planned Parenthood portrays a classic example of 
that organization’s denial of the providence of God 
and the tragic consequences that are bound to 
follow. 
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Citing the case of a young couple with two 
children, the leaflet told how a third baby was 
conceived, but not wanted. To get rid of the un- 
born child, the parents decided to have an abortion 
performed, with the result the young woman died. 
The folder pictured the grief-stricken father break- 
ing the sad news to the frightened and tearful 
children. Planned Parenthood used the case to ad- 
yertise its cause, stating that the death of the 
young mother was totally unnecessary, and would 
have been avoided had the couple used artificial 
contraception. Not a word in the folder about the 
moral responsibility of the parents to God and the 
unborn child, nor its right to live. Nor was there 
any mention that if the baby had been permitted 
to be born, Almighty God would have provided for 
its future from His Infinite bounty. The whole 
philosophy of the Planned Parenthood organization 
is that Almighty God may be able to create the 
world out of nothing and may be able to create 
life, but He is unable, or does not know how to 
provide for it. 

Planned Parenthood is so well organized that in 
many cities every young couple applying for a 
marriage license, and every mother who gives birth 
to a child is soon receiving some of this group’s 
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insidious propaganda—names and addresses being 
taken from the public records. The literature is 
cleverly worded to give it a logical and humani- 
tarian appeal, and good Catholic men and women 
have been misled by it. Concerning Planned Par- 
enthood, Catholics need only remember these three 
principles: 1) The Church teaches that artificial 
contraception is a perversion and a sin; 2) Where 
there is trust in God, there is no artificial contra- 
ception; 3) Where there is artificial contraception, 
there is no trust in God, and only misery can result. 

At Fatima, Our Blessed Mother stated that war 
is a punishment from God for sin. To prevent it 
she asked people to amend their lives and to offer 
prayer and sacrifice in reparation for sin. Planned 
Parenthood, by inducing millions of souls to live in 
sin, is helping to call dewn upon this country the 
just wrath of Almighty God in the form of war, 
persecution and Communism. The forces of evil 
will triumph and our nation will be destroyed un- 
less reparation is made for these sins. To spare 
us from these horrible disasters Our Lady now 
asks of us the same request she made to the three 
little children of Fatima: “Will not you at least 
make reparation to the Heart of Jesus, so grievous- 
ly offended by the sins of man?” 





Students and Sisters escort the “Pilgrim Virgin” in procession around the campus of St. 
Joseph Academy, Tucson, Arizona, February 14. 
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Fifty Years of Gemuetlichkeit 


Gemiitlichkeit is a German word 
for something that people who live 
together have to have if they want 
to be happy ... cheerfulness and 
amiability. The German dictionary 
defines gemiitlich as pleasant, sweet, 
snug, cozy, hearty and good-natured. 
A gemiitlich person is as cozy and 
comfortable as an old shoe. Proba- 
bly nothing in the past seventy-six 
years brought so much of that~in- 
tangible thing we call gemiitlichkeit 
to St. Meinrad as the birth of a baby 
boy in the little village of Spitz in 
Bavaria, Germany, February 24, 
1873. This child was baptized 
shortly after birth in the parish 
church of St. Nicholas, and received 
the formidable name of Wolfgang 
Fuchs. Little is known of the child- 
hood and youth of Wolfgang Fuchs, 
but much is known of the man and 
priest he later became ... our own 
Father Louis Fuchs, 0.S.B. who 
celebrated his golden jubilee of ordi- 
nation at St. Meinrad’s Abbey Mon- 
day April fourth. 

Father Abbot Ignatius assisted 
from the throne at the Solemn High 
Mass in the Abbey Church. Fr. 
Roger Dieckhaus, 0.S.B. was Deacon 
of the Mass and Fr. George Lyons, 
O.S.B. was Subdeacon. Father 
Chrysostom Coons, 0.S.B., classmate 
and fellow novice of the jubilarian, 
preached the festive sermon. Among 
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Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


the guests present was the Most 
Reverend Henry Grimmelsman, 
Bishop of Evansville, Monsignors 
Ketter and Sprigler, and a large 
number of visiting priests. Father 
Gabriel Verkamp, O.S.B., pastor of 
St. Benedict’s Church, Evansville 
was Archpriest of the Mass. Follow- 
ing the festive banquet in the mon- 
astery refectory, Bishop Grimmels- 
man and Father Abbot paid tribute 
to our jubilarian. 


After the celebration Father Louis 
returned to Evansville to make his 
last minute preparations for de- 
parture to his new field of work at 
Stephan, South Dakota where he will 
assist the Fathers in their Indian 
mission work. On his way to Stephan 
he stopped at La Crosse, Wisconsin 
to visit his brother Jacob Fuchs 
whose family lives in that city. 


Father Louis came to St. Meinrad 
to become a Benedictine priest three 
years after the great fire, November 
24, 1890. He had spent three years 
in the gymnasium (German high 
school) at Regensburg, and was ad- 
mitted to the third Latin class in the 
minor seminary here. He was an 
able Latin and Greek student and 
was the pride of that grand old 
martinet, Father Leo Schwab, O.S.B. 
Although the young Wolfgang Fuchs 
had some difficulty with the English 
language at first, he made such rapid 
progress that he was able to tutor 
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little Joe Kleber (Fr. Albert) when 
that youngster arrived from Germ- 
any in 1892. Father Albert still 
boasts that his first English profes 
sor was our jubilarian, Father 
Louis. 


Together with Johnny Sanders 
(Fr. Celestine) and Joe Coons (Fr. 
Chrysostom) Wolfgang Fuchs was 
invested as a choir novice of Si. 
Meinrad’s Abbey August 20, 1893. 
The following August 1894 the three 
young novices pronounced their 
simple vows and Frater Novice 
Wolfgang became Frater Louis. 
May 25, 1899 our jubilarian was or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Camillus Maes of Covington. A few 
days later he celebrated his First 
Holy Mass in Holy Trinity Church, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, the home of 
his eldest brother Jacob. Fr. Celes 
tine, who was ordained with Fr. 
Louis fifty years ago will have his 
jubilee in late May. 

It would take a better statistician 
than your correspondent to give & 
complete record of Father Louis's 
long useful career as a monk and 
priest of St. Meinrad. However, we 
can say that his versatility fitted him 
for almost any post in the mor 
astery. He was professor of Greek 
and Latin in the minor seminary 
from 1900 until 1912 when he was 
appointed pastor of St. Meinrad 
parish. In 1916 Father Louis gave 
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ap his post as pastor to become 
farm boss and Brother Instructor. 
held the office of farm boss from 

6 until 1930. From 1930 until the 
nt time he was successively 
istant pastor of St. Benedict’s 
ish in Evansville, chaplain of the 
rs at Ferdinand Convent, pastor 

St. Meinrad parish for the second 

, spiritual director of the Major 
inary, pastor of the parish at 

le, Indiana, and chaplain of the 

r Clares in Evansville. The 

r post he held since September, 
1936. And now, mature in years, 
and seasoned by long practice in 
dbedience he is cheerfully starting 





“ out with undiminished zest to his 
new field of labors at Stephan, 
South Dakota. 
One of his confreres has said that 
Father Louis never had an enemy. 
There is reason to believe this, for 
when F he possesses the unusual gift of 
Germ- amiability and cheerfulness tempered 
t still by an underlying quality of keen 
rofes- mental alertness and religious seri- 
‘ather § ousness. He is the spirit of gemii- 
tlichkeit in the flesh and is the living 
anders § embodiment of that passage of St. 
s (Fr. § Paul’s letter to the Corinthians 
s was @ quoted by St. Benedict in the fifth 
of St. § chapter of the Rule: “The Lord 
1893. § loveth a cheerful giver.” 
> three § =I know little of his ability as a 
their } professor of Greek and Latin, and 
Novice still less of his skill with live stock 
Louis. § as farm boss, but I stand in awe of 
vas OF § his reputation as player in that 
Bishop § queen of all card games, “Scat.” Bis 
A few } skill in this game is a joy to the 
First 9 initiated and sometimes a source of 
hureh, # alarm to the bystanders who do not 
me of F know the game. 
be Father Louis has that unusual 
his sense of humor that knows how 
fe fo take a joke as well as play 
i one on some one else. One even- 
isticia® | ing in 1939 after supper in St. 
give 8 | Benedict’s rectory in Evansville 
Louis's | while we were all gathered in the 
nk and | front room, Father Louis turned on 
ver, We | the radio to listen to his favorite 
ted him § radio program, The Little German 
e mo § Band. Father Louis was in an ex- 
| Greek ff pansive mood when suddenly he was 
minaty § startled by the band director’s an- 
he wa § nouncement: “And now we will play 
feinred § an old favorite in honor of the birth- 
is gav¢ | day of Father Louis Fuchs, 1312 
May § 1949 











Lincoln Avenue: “Fuchs, du hast 
die Gans gestohlen; gib sie wieder 
her.” Father Louis’s explosive 
laughter drowned out the Little 
German Band as tears of mirth ran 
unashamedly down his cheeks. 

Father Louis’s kindness and cheer- 
fulness as a confere in the abbey and 
as a director of souls endeared him 
to the monks and people alike. The 
Poor Clares to whom he ministered 
for over twelve years will miss his 
fatherly presence at the chapel and 
his instructions; but perhaps none of 
Fr. Louis’s charges will miss him as 
much as the Catholic patients of the 
Woodmere State hospital for the in- 
sane. His patience and tender care 
of these most unfortunate of all 
sick people will be remembered 
wherever his name is spoken. 

May Father Louis, our esteemed 
jubilarian enjoy many more years 
of happiness and service in the holy 
priesthood; and may his mission to 
Stephan, S. D. widen the circle of 
his gemiitlich influence. 





Going and Coming 


On Saturday April second Father 
Maurus Ohligschlager, O.S.B., our 
former abbey treasurer, bid farewell 
to his confreres, and left for his new 
post as chaplain of the Poor Clares 
Monastery in Evansville. 

Father Abbot has confirmed the 
truth of the rumor that our three 
Romans, Fathers Polycarp Sher- 
wood, O.S.B., Harold Hammerstein, 
0.S.B., and Guy Ferrari, 0.S.B. will 
soon return to St. Meinrad from the 
international Benedictine College of 
St. Anselm’s in Rome. Fr. Polycarp 
and Fr. Guy will return to St. 
Anselm’s later this year. Fr. Harold 
will join the seminary faculty of St. 
Meinrad in the Fall. 

Father Rudolph Siedling, O.S.B. 
who has been studying music at New 
York University, New York City, 
will spend several months at the 
abbey of Solesmes in France. He is 
expected to sail sometime in May. 
Later he will continue his studies in 
New York City. The abbey of 
Solesmes is famous for its artistic 
expression of Gregorian chant. 

Father Anselm Schaaf, 0O.S.B. 
rector of the major seminary, and 
Father Herman Romoser, 0O.S.B., 
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rector of the minor seminary left 
April 18 to attend the National 
Catholic Educational Association at 
Philadelphia. 

Good Friday night at 9:30 P.M. 
April 15 eighteen fraters of the ab- 
bey broadcast by transcription the 
passion play: “Before Glory.” Fr. 
Xavier, O.S.B. played the part of 
Christ; Frater Lawrence, O.S.B. in- 
terpreted the part of Caiphas, and 
Fr. Novice Patrick, O.S.B., was 
the narrator. The program was 
written and directed by Fr. Geoffrey, 
0.S.B. The transcription was made 
in Louisville on February 22. 

April 22nd the community en- 
joyed a rare musical treat when the 
well known and brilliant soprano 
Miss Wilma Abel of the American 
Opera’ Company entertained the 
lovers of music with selections from 
several oratorios. She opened the 
program with Mozart’s Alleluia and 
three solos from Handel’s Messiah. 
In the latter half of the concert 
several local favorites came to life 
when Miss Abel joined with the 
minor seminary glee club in singing 
Maids of Cadiz and Chopin’s Butter- 
fly Etude. One of the highlights of 
the program was Miss Abel’s singing 
of Schubert’s Ave Maria for world 
peace. Father Theophane, 0O.S.B. 
handled the piano accompaniment. 





The Play’s The Thing 


March 25, 27, 29, 31, and April 3 
the cast of over sixty seminary 
players presented a three act religi- 
ous drama, Martyr Campion. The 
action centers around the mission, 
capture and martyrdom of the 
famous Jesuit apostle of Elizabethan 
England. The original title of this 
play was Who Ride on White 
Horses; permission was obtained 
from the publishers, Longmans, 
Green and Company, for the change 
in the title. The production was 
one of the finest in recent years from 
a point of view of set-building, and 
acting. Orchids are due to Mr. 
John Ryan in the role of Edmund 
Campion, and to Pat Creed who 
played Queen Elizabeth so realisti- 
cally. By popular acclaim the best 
scene was Scene two, of the Second 
Act in which the amorous Duke of 
Anjou pays court to Elizabeth. The 
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sparkling repartee of this dining 
room scene, the delightful insouci- 
ance of Anjou, and the temper and 
queenly display of arrogance on the 
part of Elizabeth kept the audiences 
on the edge of their seats. 





The Expediter Fund 


Last Fall Father Abbot, realizing 
that the erection of the new college 
building would put the abbey heavily 
in debt, wrote a letter of appeal to 
friends of St. Meinrad asking for a 
little help financially. The dona- 
tions received are to be used to ex- 
pedite or speed up the erection of 
the new building which is so F-“ly 
needed. Work on the buildiny ges 
ahead daily; it might interest 5 a to 
know that the expediter fund which 
was started last Fall has now 
reached the sum of $12,700 as of 
April 11. If any Grail subscriber 
wishes to add his mite or might to 
the expediter fund he may send the 
offering to Father Abbot Ignatius, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad Abbey, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. To our friends who 
have so far generously helped us we 
are deeply grateful. 





New Composer Looms On the 
Horizon 


During the Solemn High Mass on 
Palm Sunday the chancel choir under 
the able direction of Father Theo- 
phane, sang two new compositions 
written by Fr. Lucien Duesing, 
O.S.B., a Sanctus and an Agnus Dei. 
Although I am not a musician, nor in 
any sense of the word, a musical 
critic, I do recognize good polyphony 
when I hear it. We will look for- 
ward to more compositions from this 
gifted young monk who is a student 
and protege of our late Father 
Thomas Schaefers. 


Rev. Troy Edward Russel had the 
honor of being the first of this year’s 
deacon class to be ordained to the 
priesthood. He was ordained in St. 
Francis Hospital, Wichita, Kansas 
on April 25. He plans to have a 
family celebration of his First 
Solemn Mass on June 5 at McCales- 
ter, Oklahoma his native city. Con- 
gratulations, Father Russell. ° 
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Oratorical Contest 


May 2nd is the date set for the 
annual oratorical contest sponsored 
by the St. Thomas Literary So- 
ciety. Of all the activities of the 
Literary Society this one offers dis- 
tinct advantages. Very many are 
able to take part who might not get 
to at other times. During the pre- 
liminaries each contestant delivers 
his speech three times before three 
different judges who give him con- 
structive criticism, thus pointing his 
way to improvement. The final bout 
of the battle of words will take place 
in the college assembly hall May 2nd. 





Father Andrew Dies 


Easter Monday April 18 our Fa- 
ther Andrew Bauer, O.S.B. died at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Evansville, 
Indiana. Serious illness forced him 
to retire from his pastorate at 
Mariah Hill in the Summer of 1945. 
He has been in residence at St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey since his retire- 
ment, spending much of his time at 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary in Louisville, 
Ky., or St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Evansville. His presence at recrea- 
tion was a constant source of enjoy- 
ment to the younger priests, who 
discovered that underneath his rough 
exterior beat a heart of tender 
kindness. His spirit of cheerfulness 
was the more wonderful in the face 
of suffering that never left him night 
or day. Towards the end especial- 
ly during his last few weeks at St. 
Mary’s hospital before his death Fa- 
ther Andrew suffered excruciating 
agony. On Holy Saturday April 16 
I stopped in his room at the hospital 
to see him and was only permitted 
to stay a little while; the last words 
of his which I remember were in 
answer to the question: “How do you 
feel, Father?” “Oh,” he said, “all I 
do is suffer, suffer, suffer.” He kept 
Holy Week with the Suffering Savior 
in a manner that edified the whole 
hospital staff. 

Father Andrew died in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, the 
fifty-second of his priesthood, and 
the fifty-seventh of his religious pro- 
fession. A proof of the esteem in 
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which he was held by his fellow- 
priests and former students and 
parishioners was the large number 
of priests and lay people who at- 
tended the funeral Thursday morn- 
ing, at 10 o’clock, April 21st at St, 
Meinrad’s Abbey. Over seventy-five 
visiting priests were present in 
church; in the chancel and choir 
stalls were the following visiting 
Monsignori: Msgr. Pierre Brisse, 
Cathedral, Evansvilie; Msgr. August 
Sprigler of Holy Trinity Church, 
Evansville; Msgr. John Becker, of 
Sacred Heart Church, Vincennes, 
Msgr. Paul Deery of the Old Cathe 
dral, Vincennes; Msgr. Frederick 
Ketter, V.G., of St. Anthony’s 


Church, Evansville; Msgr. Bernard 


Sheridan of St. John’s Church, 
Indianapolis; Msgr. Leonard Wern- 
sing of St. Joseph’s Church, Jasper, 
Ind. Occupying the Abbot’s and 
Prior’s stalls were two visiting 
Abbots, Abbot Columban Thuis, 
O0.S.B., of St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
Louisiana, President of the Swiss 
American Benedictine Congregation, 
and Abbot Stephen Schappler, 0.S.B. 
of Conception Abbey, Conception, 
Missouri. Half of the nave of the 
abbey church was filled with lay 
friends, and former parishioners of 
Father Andrew from Mariah Hill, 
Ind. 

Father Abbot Ignatius Esser, 
O.S.B. of St. Meinrad was celebrant 
of the Pontifical Requiem Mass. He 
was assisted at the throne by Fa- 
thers Eberhard and Albert. Fr. 
Roger Dieckhaus, 0.S.B., was Deacon 
of the funeral Mass, and Fr. An- 
drew’s protege of Mariah Hill, Ind, 
Fr. Odo Gogel, O.S.B. was sub 
deacon of the Mass. Fathers Ber- 
nardine and Adelbert were the Mas- 
ters of ceremonies. The weather 
was threatening, but only a few 
drops of rain fell during the proces 
sion to the cemetery and the services 
there. 

During his last hour and a half 
on earth spent at St. Mary’s Hor 
pital, Evansville, Father Andrew 
was not alone. Three members of 
the St. Meinrad Community, Fathers 
Urban, Walter, and Malachy were 
with him. A more complete account 
of his life will appear in the June 
GRAIL. 
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POP’S LITTLE TOWN 






Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


NCE upon a time there was a little boy with 
a dream—a dream about making things, not 
big things like derricks, and steam shovels and 
diesel-powered trains, but little things like a toy 
cathedral or miniature village of tiny houses. The 
dream started when ten-year-old Frankie Schmidt 
hammered out of a discarded baking powder can 
an automatic pump, and actually got it to pump 
water by attaching to it the works of an ancient 
but serviceable alarm clock. After fifty years the 
pump still works, but beside it stands a fat little 
maid who vigorously pumps a stream of water into 
a frog pond. The alarm clock mechanism has long 
ago gone the way of all trash, but the pump is 
now powered by an electric motor. 


Frankie’s dream began with a pump, but 
thanks to the creative instinct in man—did not 
stop there. Little by little the dream grew into a 
score of tiny houses made from odds and ends of 
scrap iron and tin and wood. Little by little hun- 
dreds of tiny figures peopled the little village; 
miniature trains and street cars and trucks ran 
up and down its terraced avenues in a miracle of 
mechanical motion that thrills the hearts of chil- 
dren and adults. 

Today the little town is a boy’s 
dream come true, but it came true be- 
cause the man affectionately known as 
“Pop” Schmidt has kept working on 
his hobby for over fifty years. At first 
he began modeling tiny houses out of 
old scraps of iron and wood, bits of 
card board and wires. As the project 
grew Pop’s genius found a way to get 
some life into his little town. He ex- 
perimented with machinery until he 
got one figure after another to walk 
about in a life-like manner. Now all 
that Pop has to do is press one elec- 
tric switch and almost half of the 
town’s thousand residents go about 
their business with startling realism 
and the city’s operations function like 
magic. 

Pop’s little town covers a large wood- 
en table 14 feet by 6 feet and fills 
half of a small room at the Schmidt 
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home at 936 Charles Street in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Pop’s town has the most extraordinary 
plant that ever powered a city; Pop collected 
flash light batteries, old sewing machine parts, 
bits of copper wires, string, thread spools and 
a radio amplifier, and strung them all together 
—hbelieve it or not—on a rolling pin. That’s the 
hub of the power system that lights street and 
house lights, operates the tiny figures on a dance 
floor, and furnishes motion to a steam boat, street 
car, train, and a parade of motor vehicles which 
run up and down the streets. One large motor 
and eight small auxiliary motors, some of them 
salvaged from cast-off slot machines, are fed by 
the house current. 


No ordinary engineer could unravel the intricate 
mystery of Pop’s power-plant, for it has all the 
complex appearance of a Don Herold invention, 
except that it works from the moment that Pop 
throws the switch. Even Pop admits that he can’t 
explain how it all works. 

Pop’s little town has no name, but any child 
with eyes for the stable and the Christ child in 
his manger in the foreground knows that this is 
the town of Bethlehem. It is indeed a strange 


In this modern Bethlehem the town’s only hotel bears the familiar 
legend, “Kentucky Tavern Whiskey.” 



























Bethlehem, for this little town abounds with de- 
lightful contradictions of geography and history. 
Beturbaned wise men from the East ride their 
camels into a Bethlehem where a street car runs 
back and forth on a twentieth century bridge; 
shepherds of the first century enter a stable bound- 
ed on one side by a modern amusement park where 
children frolic on a merry-go-round and where 
couples waltz slowly in a dance pavilion while a 
frisky orchestra conductor directs his players. A 
little to the left of the stable several modish figures 
stand on the porch of a hotel which could never 
have been doing business on the first Christmas 
because it bears the familiar name Kentucky 








When Pop throws the switch the 
town comes to life. The first figures 
to start to work are the three tiny 
tailors in the shop with the open 
window. Over the door to the left 
of the large open window is a sign 
bearing the name, Nash. In the 
foreground a buxom lady in a sulky 
checks her dashing pony. At first 
the spectator is as busy as a boy at 
a three ring circus trying not to 
miss a thing. 








Tavern Whiskey. It is the village of Bethlehem ~ 


with all the trappings of a modern city of the 
twentieth century. Yet in all this Pop’s instinct 
for truth is unerring, for all times and all cen- 
turies center around the mystery of Christmas, 
and all human business and play should center 
around the Child Who was born in the stable of 
Bethlehem. 

To see Pop’s little town is to watch twenty-eight 
minutes of drama climaxing with the birth of 
Christ the Savior. The action opens at daybreak 
as Pop presses the electric switch. The first citi- 
zens to start to work are three tiny industrious 
tailors in a little shop in the left foreground. 


Through an open front of the shop spectators can 
see a man push an infinitesmal iron back and forth 
over a piece of cloth; beside the ironing board 
another tailor slowly stitches a suit of clothes while 
a third partner measures a customer. 

Below the _tailorshop is a small lake filled with 
fish. On its bank sits a patient citizen slamming 
a stick at a tiny frog which hops out of a rock 
into the water. The would-be frog catcher has 
missed the frog every time for nearly twenty- 
three years and unless the machinery breaks down 
he will never hit his target. 

On the upper right side of the village stands a 
lagoon where a steam boat circles a little island 


and goes under the iron bridge. The boat (which 
lights up at night) is unattached to any wires; 
how it operates is Pop’s mystery. He won't tell. 
Running across the fancy iron bridge is a 1916 
model street car. Above the stable to the left a 
small engine pulls several freight cars and caboose 
around a hill into a tunnel. 

As night falls, about ten minutes after the vik 
lage “wakes up,” lights begin to flicker out in the 
town; the frog stops popping out of his hole, and 
the dancers’ feet are still. Even the busy tailors 
put down their work and rest. Dusk deepens into 
darkness as one by one the lights in the town go 
out, and the sky background appears filled with 
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many blinking stars. Finally one large star out- 
shines the rest as three small figures on camels 
appear in the background coming over the moun- 
tain. The wise men’ are coming. 

As the holy moment draws near a light goes on 
in the wooden tower attached to the stable re- 
vealing an angel who begins to ring a tiny bell in 
the tower. The elfin-like sound echoes over the 
darkened town for several minutes as a prelude 
to the birth of Jesus. When I visited Pop’s little 
town early last March he confided to me that he 
was working out a device to set off a victrola 
record playing the abbey bells of St. Meinrad at 
this part of the drama. 


Suddenly the heavens open up over the tops of 
the mountains, and two angels appear swaying 
gently from side to side keeping time to the strains 
of “Glory to God in the highest.” This lovely 
musical background is from a record made by the 
sopranos of St. Meinrad chancel choir. 

Light goes on in the stable and we behold the 
shepherds moving in from the left, while the wise 
men advance from the right until they stand right 
behind the manger. While the clear angelic voices 
fill the little room with an unworldly melody of 
peace the tiny figure of the Child in the crib opens 
and closes its tiny arms. 

Events move to a swift conclusion after the 


Nativity scene. Once again the village is plunged 
in complete darkness. The stable is growing dark 
as the shepherds and wisemen leave; the great 
star overhead slowly fades from sight and the 
heavens close over the adoring angels. A new moon 
appears in the sky bathing the little town with 
a phosphorescent glow. The cycle of action and 
life in Pop’s little town is completed as dawn 
approaches. 

Pop loves people, and nothing gives him greater 
pleasure than taking a group of visitors on a tour 
through his little town of Bethlehem. Since he 
began building his town many years ago Pop has 
met thousands of interesting people. One Sunday 








Here is the lagoon where a steam 
boat circles the little island and 
goes under the iron bridge. The 
boat is unattached to any wires, yet 
it keeps accurately to its course 
and lights up from bow to stern as 
darkness comes. How it works is 
Pop’s mystery. He won't tell any- 
one. Above the lagooon on the 
bridge we can see street car 1916 
model. In the foreground of this 
picture we can just see the top of 
the merry-go-round on the edge of 
the amusement park. 








he told me that he entertained seven hundred visi- 
tors between one o’clock in the afternoon and nine 
in the evening. Before and after Christmas his 
home is seldom without sightseers. Sunday school 
teachers bring their classes, Nuns their pupils, and 
parents their children. People of all races, nation- 
alities and creeds have called on Pop. Old and 
young, rich and poor, common folk and dignitaries 
have felt the warmth of Pop’s hospitality. The 
spirit of Christmas never departs from the Schmidt 
household. In January of this year a Catholic 
bishop from New Guinea was Pop’s guest; the 
bishop squatted on the floor and watched the pano- 
rama with the absorption of a child at the circus. 
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College: Catholic or Secular 


Dear Jeannie, 


So you're having trouble choos- 
ing a college! 

That old front porch of ours 
must have witnessed many a 
heated arguments in its day, but |! 
doubt if any could have been more 
interesting than this latest one. 
Your account of the skating party 
that wound up in a porch debate 
on the pro’s and con's of a Catho- 
lic college really set me to think- 
ing. | remember so well my own 
dilemma in trying to choose a 
college. 

1 can't help being glad that you 
asked my advice. And—if it's 
going to help Sally, and Tom, and 


authority on the subject, | can tell 
you what I've found in a Catholic 
college; and | can point out a few 
reasons for enrolling in a Catholic 
school rather than a secular uni- 
versity. Are you with me? Then— 
here goes! 

You know, Jeannie, when you 
come right down to it, we have a 
serious obligation to choose a 


JOANNE LOVELL 


Catholic college. Or maybe |! 
should say our parents have an 
obligation to send us to one. They 
often seem to disregard this ob- 
ligation, however. Maybe they 
simply overlook it through ignor- 
ance; or they may ignore it be- 
cause of their desire to let us make 
our own choice. The point is, we 
have just as much of an obliga- 
tion to attend a Catholic college 
as we have to attend a Catholic 
elementary or high school. 


| can just hear the objections 
to that last statement! Sally will 
probably think she can't afford a 
Catholic college; Tom and Jim are 
afraid they won't find the courses 
they want; and I'll bet Mary Lou 
thinks that a Catholic college 
doesn’t offer enough social life. 
Yes, | can remember when | held 
those same objections, but I've 
learned since that they are all 
wrong. Before | answer those, 
though, let's consider the most im- 
portant reason for choosing a 
Catholic college. 

Why a Catholic college? First 
and foremost, because of the dan- 


gers to your Faith which are pres- 
ent in a non-Catholic school. When 
you are just graduating from high 
school, perhaps you don't think of 
that. Or perhaps your parents, 
who would be the first to object 
to your going to a secular college 
if they knew of such dangers, are 
ignorant that they do exist. Nev- 
ertheless, you and Sally and Tom, 
all of you will have to make a 
choice—a choice between the ap- 
parent advantages of a secular 
university and the accompanying 
dangers to your Faith, and the real 
advantages and benefits of a Cath- 
olic education. 


Let’s suppose that you and your 
friends do enroll in a secular col- 
lege. For the first time in your 
lives, you will be completely on 
your own. You'll not have mother 
near to direct and protect you, 
and above all, to think and decide 
for you. It will be an environment 
‘ifferent from any you've ever 
known. You'll meet all kinds of 
people. You'll have countless new 
experiences, some wonderful, and 
some bewildering. You will begin 














“If I only had this whole thing down in New 
Guinea and could show it to the natives how easy 
it would be to teach them the story of the In- 
carnation.” These were the bishop’s enthusiastic 
words as he was leaving. 


Few can look on the scene unmoved. Pop said 
that once a colored minister was present; when he 
saw the heavens open up and heard the music he 
began to jump up and down like a child on Christ- 
mas morning and yelled: “Oh Lawdy, Lawdy, just 
look at that!” 


Pop resists all efforts to get him to commer- 
cialize the project. He was once offered a generous 
commission if he would dismantle his little town 
and set it up in Macy’s great department store 
in New York City, but he refused. Pop shrugs 


his shoulders when such offers are made and says: 
“Why should I make it a business? I do it because 
I love to, and since I’ve been laid up it has been 
a source of pleasure and enjoyment for me.” 

Pop was a successful tailor until seven years 
ago when he suffered a stroke which partially 
paralyzed his left side and forced him to retire. 
Ne is now 64 years old. He and Mrs. Schmidt 
have five living children; four of them are in the 
religious life of the Order of St. Benedict. Father 
Nicholas together with his brother, Brother Augus- 
tine are monks of St. Meinrad Abbey. Two of 
Pop’s daughters are Benedictine Nuns of the Fer- 
dinand Community, and one daughter is married 
and has four children. His life work has been to 
rear a God-fearing Christian family, but his hobby 
is his little town of Bethlehem. 
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go discover yourself as a vital, in- 


telligent individual, with abilities 
- ‘potentialities you never knew 

Finally, you will 
begin to think as you've never 
done before; to analyze and mull 
over every new thing you learn. 


If you are in a secular university, 
however, you are going to learn 
things that will begin to eat at 
the foundation of your Faith in 
God. Instead of being able to ac- 
cept each new learning experience, 
knowing that it is true, you will 
find yourself doubting everything 
you hear, doubting everyone you 
meet, and eventually doubting the 
God that you have believed in 
for your whole life. 


When you go to college, you 


‘ go presumably to gain more 


knowledge. Even if you go to a 
secular school, you will be required 
to take courses in some branch of 
philosophy. Such courses will un- 
doubtedly be contrary to Catholic 
principles. For instance, you may 
be told that nothing exists except 
facts that you learn through your 
senses. Where does that put God? 
The God in Whom you believe sin- 


Even though you may have a 
vague realization that such ideas 
are wrong, a skilled professor can 
be extremely convincing. When 
you sit in different classrooms and 
hear as many different explana- 
tions of life as there are profes- 
sors, how can you help but be 
confused? You will never find such 
@ situation in a Catholic college 
because Catholic philosophy and 
Catholic teaching are the same 
everywhere. 


Here is another thing to consider 
about these courses at a non- 
Catholic college. In examinations, 
for instance, you may often have 
to give as a “correct” answer one 
that you know to be false, in order 
fo pass the course. Do you think 
it would be worthwhile to sacrifice 
your principles just to avoid failure 
in an exam? All of these condi- 
tions could very easily lead you 
te lose your Faith. At best, they 
could lead to psychological con- 
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flicts within yourself that could af- 

fect your entire personality and 

future life. Do you see what | 
mean, Jeannie? 


But let's come out of the realm 
of philosophy, and look at some 
more immediate dangers to your 
Faith that exist in a non-Catholic 
college. Do you remember Mrs. 
Davis telling us about an address 
given by the Catholic Chaplain at 
a big mid-Western university? She 
told us that that one priest with 
one little chapel had to service all 
the Catholic students on the cam- 
pus, which meant that it was im- 
possible for all the Catholics to 
hear Mass every Sunday. Statistics 
show that conditions are much the 
same in all such schools. At one 
university, for instance, a few years 
ago, among the students enrolled 
were 1,700 Catholics. Of these, 
only 1,200 were registered at the 
student chapel. (The other 
either belonged to the city pari 
or else did not go to Church 
all.| Of the 1,200 reg 
the Chapel, only 500 attended 
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activities, whether they 
ligious, intellectual, or 
nature. The remaining 70% of 
Catholic students, then, were livi 
only the barest minimum of a 
Catholic life. What hope was there 
that these students were prepared 
to meet the dangers to which their 
Faith was subjected in such an 
environment? 


I can understand Sally's feeling 
that she can't afford to attend a 
Catholic college. Perhaps it does 
cost less in a tax-supported school. 
But, you know that we can do 
anything if we really want to. If 
Sally wants to go to college any- 
where, it will cost money; and, if 
she can afford a non-Catholic 
school, she can much better afford 
a Catholic one. There are scholar- 
ships and part-time working facili- 
ties at a Catholic school just as 
there are at any other. Sally can 
go to her pastor or to an index 
of schools, and obtain a list of 
Catholic colleges which appeal to 
her. She can write to these schools, 
state her problem, and apply for 
a scholarship. Then, if she prays 


ais? 
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earnestly, she will surely find the 
school for her. There are any num- 
ber of Catholic colleges which will 
recognize in Sally an earnest 
Catholic girl with a sincere desire 
for the right kind of education, 
and Sally will find she can afford 
a Catholic college, after all. 


Then you mentioned Tom and 
Jim who want to study medicine 
and law. It seems to me their 
objection to Catholic colleges has 
no basis whatever. The study of 
both law and medicine take longer 
than the normal four years; and 
there are many Catholic colleges 
and universities through the coun- 
try which offer pre-law and pre- 


med courses. (1 can think of at 
least six within a radius of 500 
miles of home.) Moreover, they 


could probably get their entire 
training in a Catholic school. It 
is during the undergraduate years, 
however, that a young man or 
woman is most in need of proper 
training. The danger to Faith and 
morals is not nearly so great to a 
graduate student. 


Then, of course, there's Mary 
Lou’s n to a Catholic col- 
lege, and I'll bet that deep within 
your hearts, you and Sally, and 
Tom and Jim—all of you, have a 
little of the same feeling. You're 
all attracted by the. social life of 
a large co-ed school. And you all 
have a little of that mistaken idea 
that anyone who goes to a Catho- 
lic college is going to be a nun 
or a priest. Well, Jeannie, that 
is certainly not the case. 


Social life at a Catholic college 
is just as attractive as that at a 
big university; and the fellows and . 
girls are just as much normal young 
people with natural likings for 
dances, parties, and other fun to- 
gether. But, there is this differ- 
ence. Social affairs at a Catholic 
college are all part of an over-all 
pattern of life, in which every ac- 
tivity, when done in the right spirit, 
adds further honor and glory to 
God. 


When Catholic college students 
go to a dance or on any kind of 
date, they go to have a good time, 
but not for that alone. They go 


(Continued on page 151) 
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ALF a mile north of the Old City Gates of 

Saint Augustine, Florida, peacefully aside in 
a grove of pines, cedars, and water oaks hung with 
Spanish moss, sits a tiny chapel, Nuestra Senora 
de la Leche, “Our Lady of the Milk.” Besides the 
trees, the moss, and now and then a mocking bird 
or a sea gull, Our Lady’s only companions are a 
few ancient graves and moss-covered tombs. 


The history of the founding of this little chapel 
is intimately bound up with that of the birth of 
our country. And the story of how it came by 
this unusual name is both romantic and sacred. 


Back in 1565, Philip II of Spain learned that a 
small colony of French Huguenots had settled on 
the coast of Florida, which he considered his own 
territory. So he dispatched Don Pedro Menendez 
de Aviles, with a small armada, to dislodge the 
heretic Lutherans, establish a colony of Spanish 
believers, and become the Adelantado of all Florida, 
which at that time meant the whole of the eastern 
United States. Menendez promised to find the 


OUR LADY 
of 


THE MILK: 
by 


Georgia Cranston 


Huguenots and then to found a settlement at 
the first good inlet to the south. : 

He found them at the mouth of the St. John’s 
river, near where Jacksonville now stands. 
Then his fleet sailed down the coast, with the 
bellying sails of his own ship, the galleon San 
Pelayo, leading the way. Suddenly, on Saint 
Augustine’s Day, August 28, the man in the 
crow’s nest cried out, “An inlet! An inlet!” 
Everyone rushed on deck. Menendez, shading 
his eyes from the blazing sun, peered toward 
the land. Yes, it was an inlet. They drew 
nearer. The inlet appeared to be the entrance to 
an excellent harbor. Menendez gave orders to an- 
chor and lower sails. 

After ten days of preparation and exploration, 
he moved his small armada into the harbor and 
cast anchor again. The next day, he sent off a 
few boats to land colonists. Among these colonists 
were four Jesuit priests, who at once set about 
arranging a simple altar among the palms, under 
the hot, blue southern sky. 

The following day, the Feast of the Nativity of 
the Virgin, Menendez and his retinue landed. Dully 
conscious, perhaps, that this was a momentous 
occasion, they made the most of it. To the thunder 
of eighty cannon that they had landed, to the blast 
of trumpets, and the unfurling of banners, Men- 
endez and his cortege, in plumed helmets and glit- 
tering armor, stepped upon the land, while dusky, 
half-naked Indians stared in speechless wonder. 

The black-robed priests, with Father Franceseo 
Lopez de Mendoza Grajales at their head, carrying 
a cross and chanting the Te Deum Laudamus, mad? 
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a little procession down to the water’s edge to 
meet him. Menendez kissed the cross, as did each 
of his retinue after him. Father Grajales then 
conducted the whole party to the little altar and 
celebrated the Mass, taking possession of the land 
in the name of God and of the king of Spain, and 
establishing the Catholic Church in the new land. 

Soon thereafter, a little chapel was built near 
the site of this altar and named Nombre de Dios, 
“Name of God.” This little chapel became the 
mother of more than seventy mission chapels in 
the southernmost part of our country, years before 
the founding of the larger missions on our West 
Coast. 

Thirty years after its founding, it became the 
scene of a martyrdom, when a Franciscan priest 
and a brother were murdered here during an In- 
dian revolt. Franciscans had, by this time, replaced 
the original Jesuits. 

About this time, the chapel changed its name 
to Nuestra Senora de la Leche. The story of the 
origin of this name takes us back to Spain. A 
few years previously, a drunken soldier in Madrid 
had stolen a statue of the Holy Virgin, seated and 
nursing the Infant Jesus. A devout Spaniard saw 
him staggering through the ‘streets carrying the 
sacred image in his arms. Horrified at such a 
sacrilege, the Spaniard bought it from the drunken 
man and set it up as a shrine in his own home. 

Soon his wife, about to become a mother, became 
dangerously ill, so that her family despaired of 
her life and that of her child. Both parents prayed 
fervently before the statue. The mother recovered, 
a fine boy was born, and the mother had notably 
abundant nourishment for the child. So the statue, 
which had been known as Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Leche, was named Nuestra Senora de la Leche y 
Buen Parto, “Our Lady of the Milk and Happy 
Delivery.” Others came to pray and were healed. 
The Spanish couple decided that a statue of such 
importance should be in a more accessible place 
and built for it a chapel, connected with Saint 
Martin’s in Madrid. 

At this time the devout Philip III was ascending 
the throne of Spain. When he heard about the 
statue, he financed a splendid and solemn proces- 
sion for its removal to the new shrine, on the 
very first day of his reign. He and all his court, 
the Spanish grandees, the Papal Nuncio, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, prelates of Madrid, all in the 
colorful and elaborate trappings of that day, to- 
gether with priests, sisters, and singers from the 
Royal Chapel, followed the statue through triumphal 
arches. Beautiful laces covered the altars, gor- 
geous tapestries hung from: balconies and windows, 


white pigeons were released. It was a magnificent 
spectacle, such as no one knew better how to stage 
than seventeenth-century Spain. The chapel and its 
statue became one of the most famous shrines in 
all Christendom, especially sought by expectant 
mothers, including the proud queens of Spain. 

Sometime between 1602, when the soldier stole 
the statue, and 1620, a replica of it was brought 
to St. Augustine and placed in the little chapel, 
where it was venerated as was its original in 
Madrid, though the settings could hardly have been 
more unlike. It was at this time that the name 
of the chapel was changed from Nombre de Dios 
to Nuestra Senora de la Leche. 

When, in 1763, Spain traded St. Augustine and 
all of Florida to the English, the Spaniards mi- 
grated in a body to Havana and took the statue 
with them. But, on their return, when Florida 
was ceded back to Spain in 1784, they could not 
find the beloved statue to bring home with them. 
In their sacred little chapel, they discovered that 
a tailor was making his home, with the grounds 
plowed up for food crops. 

During the first three hundred years of its 


existence, the chapel and its successors met with 


many disasters. One after the other, they were 
ransacked, burnt, blown down, and even dismantled 
and destroyed by friendly worshipers to prevent 
their falling into the hands of enemies. Finally, 
the site was abandoned altogether. In 1870, the 
Most Reverend Augustine Verot became Bishop of 
the Diocese of St. Augustine, and among his many 
good works, he planned to rebuild the shrine. His 
untimely death, however, put an end to his zealous 
activities. In 1915, under the direction of Bishop 
Michael J. Curley, with funds provided by Mrs. 
Amelia Hardin in memory of her husband, the 
present chapel was built. It keeps its old name, 
though it is locally known as “the little Spanish 
chapel.” It is still looked upon as the National 
Shrine of Christian Motherhood. 


Above the door of the simple Spanish-mission 
facade, stands a statue of Saint Francis, and over 
that, the chapel bell and cross. Inside, the chapel 
is sweet and simple, and so small that ‘there is 
no room for seats, merely for a single line of 
priedieux on each side. A modest altar with Cru- 
cifix and candles is guarded on one side by a 
statue of the Holy Virgin with the Child; on the 
other, by one of Saint Martin and the beggar. 
At the foot of the Crucifix, is a replica of the 
ancient statue of the smiling, red-robed Nursing 
Mother. 


When, not many years ago, the Spanish govern- 
ment transferred the remains of Menendez to a 
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Canyon Del Muerto. High on the cliff is a Swastika, 
ancient Indian symbol. 


IX THOUSAND YEARS from today, someone 
delving among ruins near the present site of 
Atlanta, Georgia, will chance upon an underground 
vault. Excitedly he will try to decipher an in- 
scription on a plaque mounted on the deor. It will 
probably be meaningless at the moment, but just 
within the crypt will be a projection machine of 
stainless steel with gold-plated ball bearings. Pic- 
tures on the side of the machine will give direc- 
tions for operating it. Upon turning a crank, the 
picture of a man holding an apple will appear on 
the screen. The man will slowly, carefully pro- 
nounce the word “apple” and as he does so, the 
spelling will be shown. Three thousand words can 
thus be projected, sufficient to provide a key to 
all the records and other contents of the vault. 
This will mark one of the most important finds 
of the ages, for it will tell the world of that far- 
off day, the story of the North Americans of the 
twentieth century, whose language and civilization 
may be as little known as that of the men of six 
thousand years ago are to us. Within the crypt 
have been placed encyclopedias, histories, scientific 
and religious works, motion pictures, phonograph 


FOOTPRINTS 
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OF TIME 
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records, photographs; and models and samples of 
thousands of products, from chewing gum to 
canned fruit. 





Photo by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institute 


Incredibly weird and bleak is this Easter Island scene, 
showing a group of the colossal images gazing seaward. 
No one knows when and by whom they were wrought, 
nor their significance. 





casket of lead, they presented the headboard of 
the original coffin to St. Augustine, the city he 
had founded. This headboard, housed in a glass 
case, replaces most of the priedieux on one side 
of the chapel. 

Each year on the first Sunday after Easter, the 
little chapel becomes the scene of a pilgrimage. 
In the morning, Mass is celebrated at a rustic 
altar, erected on the site of the altar on which 
Father Grajales celebrated the first Mass in Flori- 
da. In the afternoon, there is the Benediction, with 


a procession. The Bishops, priests, sisters, acolytes, 
Catholic organizations, laymen, children, carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament, the statue, and banners, 
and singing hymns, walk through the streets of 
the city to the shrine. 

Except on this, its one great day, the little chapel 
leads a tranquil, untroubled life. It is well that 
it does stand thus aside, for its charm stems 4 
much from its seclusion and peace as from its 
simplicity and the momentous events that gave 
it birth. 
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The idea of the crypt “postmarked for posterity” 
originated with President Jacobs of Oglethorpe 
University. The Westinghouse time capsule buried 
on the site of the World’s Fair in New York, is 
much on the same order as regards contents and 
will be opened five thousand years hence. These 
two instances are believed to be the only ones 
ever planned to acquaint one civilization with 
another, centuries unborn. 

Unknown races the world over have left weird 
monuments which give no clue to the people who 
erected them or to their own particular purpose. 
Perhaps the most unusual and baffling are those 
of Easter Island, so named from its discovery on 
Easter Sunday, 1722. These comprise four hundred 
crudely sculptured statues standing in groups. The 
tallest is about forty feet high. 

The figures extend only to the hips. The back 
of the head is flat, the eyes sunken and staring, 
the nose long and prominent. The heads are adorned 
with something that resembles a top hat with the 
brim missing. 

The stone from which these images were hewn 
was quarried from an extinct volcano in the in- 
terior of the island. Numerous incomplete statues 
have been found lying on their backs along the 
sides of the volcano, together with a few knives 
and scrapers of obsidian. Evidently there had been 
a hurried interruption of work. The island is about 
two thousand miles off the coast of Chile and may 
once have been a portion of the mainland, now 
submerged. 

An expedition sponsored by the Institute of 
Andean Research reported the find of a stone tem- 
ple at Casma, on the northern coast of Peru. All 
structures previously seen in this section are of 
adobe. The temple has a facade of elaborately 
carved monoliths, each ten feet high and four feet 
in width. Graves opened in the vicinity revealed 
burial customs strikingly similar to those of an- 
cient Egypt. 

The housewife doing her weekly laundry in the 
most modern fashion would be aghast at the idea 
of washing soiled rags five thousand years old, but 
this is actually being done in the attic of the 
American Museum of Natural History. The rags 
are part of a rare archaeological discovery in the 
Chicama Valley of northern Peru. The involved 
process of washing a piece clean requires six days. 
The rags were taken from a mound and the ancient 
Peruvians who used them are believed to have 
been the oldest farmers and weavers in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Over two thousand years ago the Mayas flour- 
ished in Central America. They had a written 





language, they were sculptors and builders, they 
invented a calendar system, they were centuries 
in advance of European mathematicians. Their 
culture is said to be of the same importance on 
this continent as that of Greece in the ancient 
world. Their cities were populated by probable 
millions. Some scholars link them with the much 
disputed “lost continent” of Atlantis. A two-hun- 
dred-pound boulder of jade was unearthed in the 
ruins of a Mayan pyramid near Guatemala City 
by an expedition sponsored by the Carnegie In- 
stitute. No piece of jade remotely approaching 
that in size has been found in the Americas. It 
is plainly seen where slices of jade were cut from 
the parent body to fashion jewelry or ceremonial 
objects.. The quality was good. Not even a guess 
can be hazarded as to where the jade came from 
or why such a treasure should have been concealed 
in a pyramid. 





Photo by William Thompson 


The Stela, twenty feet high, belongs to the third century 
of our era. It is in Quirigua, Yucatan, and belongs to 
the Mayan culture. It served two purposes. It was a 
monument over a place of burial, or in some instances 
was a testimonial on which decrees, treaties, and the 
like were carved fer public reading. 
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On one of the islands of the Friendly Group is 
a remarkable monolith, the base of which rests on 
uprights thirty feet high, supporting a stone bowl 
thirteen feet in diameter and one foot in depth. 
On the same island there is a trilithon or trans- 
verse bar resting on two pillars with mortises to 
hold it. It is estimated that the pillars weigh at 
least sixty-five tons and are contructed of stone 
which must have been brought at least a thousand 
miles, as there is nothing of the kind at less 
distance. 

In such widely separated lands as Crimea, 
Europe, Asia and Oceania, there are many stone 
tombs in which a hole has been cut as nearly 
circular as possible to crude tools. Some are about 
the size of a human head while others are large 
enough for a man to crawl through. In many in- 
stances grooves were made in such a manner as 
to indicate that some sort of cover had been pro- 
vided for the holes. Since none of these covers 
have been found they may have been made of a 
material more perishable than stone, which has 
weathered away. Three theories are advanced to 
account for these circular openings: they may have 
been a passageway for the departing spirit; food 
may have been passed through them to supply the 





Photo by Hugo W. Lowy 


Indian Markings on the Susquehanna, preserved before 
the flooding of the Safe Harbor Reservoir. Walnut 
Island, where these rock carvings were found, was 
covered until recently with a forest of walnut trees. 
These were cut off and taken down the river to be made 
into furniture. Spring floods then washed away the 
top soil, revealing the strange, barbaric symbols on the 
exposed limestone rock. The entire island was then 
explored. When the hard-packed sand of centuries was 
removed, many petroglyphs among the oldest man-made 
things on the continent Were exposed. Chinese scholars 
claim that they bear a marked resemblance to ancient 
Chinese pictographs. Does this strengthen the belief 
in the Asiatic origin of our first North Americans? 





Photo by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institute 


A few miles south of Phoenix Arizona, are the ruins of 
an ancient Indian fort. It is protected by the Federal 
Government and is called Casa Grande National Monu- 
ment. It is said to mark the last stand of the ancient 
Hohokam Indians who dwelt in the Valley of the Sun 
about 300 A.D. 


deceased person with nourishment on his new plane 
of existence; or they may have been required in 
the mourning practices of an unknown day. 


Many prehistoric monuments or portions of them 
have been carried away for building uses by 
peasants who little realized the nature of the stones 
or they would have shunned them. In many lo- 
calities, legends have been built up, connected with 
fairies, genii, dwarfs and giants who are believed 
to have left these traces. Certain tombs in Brit- 
tany and in Ireland are covered with designs that 
look like a giant’s fingerprinting. Shallow, cup-like 
depressions were doubtless made to receive the 
blocd of sacrifices. 


The Fahnestock South Seas Expedition was 
directed by natives of the Fiji group to the island 
of Vanua Levu, to investigate a monolith which 
had been set on the slope of a hill and had fallen 
backwards, breaking into fragments, one of which 
is estimated to weigh forty tons. Huge symbols 
were carved four inches deep in the face of the 
monolith. These were photographed and taken to 
Chinese officials and scholars for interpretation. 
They did not resemble any known symbols or char- 
acters and were perhaps carved by inhabitants of 
the legendary continent called Mu, long since hid- 
ing its secrets beneath the waters of the world’s 
largest, unrevealing ocean. 


The Sahara was not always a desert but became 
such when the climate was affected by the reces- 
sion of the ice-cap over northern Europe and the 
rains ceased to fall. Archaeologists penetrating to 
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the heart of this now barren region found a little 
world hemmed in by a two-thousand-mile stretch 
of towering cliffs, where Stone Age people had 
left many traces of occupancy. Vivid paintings on 
rocks and in caves; implements, weapons, hearths 
and ashes are still well preserved. As old as these 
are, the trained eyes of the discoverers can read 
the record of a still older race which may date 
back fully a quarter of a million years. 


Three crudely carved sandstone heads, weighing 
up to one hundred pounds each, have been taken 
from gravel pits in Texas. 


Engineers working on a hydro-electric develop- 
ment in Maryland discovered picture writings on 
the rocks in the Susquehanna River, at a point 
now covered by a great dam. They summoned the 
dean of the Maryland Academy of Sciences, who 
perceived their value and had some of the rocks 
removed. Dr. Nicholas pointed out that the curves 
seen in the pictographs show a high degree of 
civilization, for untutored man draws only straight, 
simple lines. Nature loves the spiral, curve and 
circle. Early man observed that birds of prey de- 
scended upon their victims in a spiral motion; 
that banks along streams were curved, that flowing 
water created eddies and whirlpools; that a pebble 
tossed into a body of water caused ever-increasing 
ripples; that the moon, seen at full, was round; 


and in meditating upon these forms, he learned 
to incorporate them in his primitive art. 


Predecessors of the Maya Indians may have 
lived at the Conowingo site, for similarity is shown 
in the pictographs. The snake which always indi- 
cates danger and caution, was carved opposite a 
treacherous landing; while the spreading root 
which signifies strength and security, marked the 
safest. 


Walnut Island in the Susquehanna River, was 
once covered with a forest of walnut trees which 
were cut and rafted down the river to be made 
into furniture. Spring floods then washed away 
the topsoil, revealing strange, barbaric symbols on 
the exposed limestone rocks. The entire island was 
then explored. Nature assisted by a cloudburst, 
effectually removed hardpacked sand which had 
lain undisturbed for centuries. Many more petro- 
glyphs were exposed and are pronounced to be as 
old as anything man-made on the continent. 


The stories of earliest man could be continued 
indefinitely. In the words of Washington Irving: 
“History fades into fable; fact becomes clouded 
with doubt and controversy; the inscription mould- 
ers from the tablet; the statue falls from the 
pedestal. Columns, arches, pyramids — what are 
they but heaps of sand; and their epitaphs but 
characters written in the dust.” 








COLLEGE: CATHOLIC OR SECULAR 


to have a good time because it is 
good that they do, since in doing 
so, they give glory to Christ. That 
is why a prom at a Catholic col- 
lege is always a joyful event. Yes, 
| know that at a big university you 
could go to as many formal dances 
as there are weeks in the school 
year. But that is no promise of 


the Chapel before you go out, 
ask that God and His Blessed 
ther be with you during the 
evening? Can you have a better 
time than you would have then? 


(Continued from page 1:45) 


Well, Jeannie, you asked my 
advice, and it seems to have de- 
veloped into quite a lengthy piece. 
| hope | have helped you a little, 
and | hope you will tell Mary Lou 
and Sally and all the rest what 
I've said. I'm not alone in these 
opinions. Tell them to ask their 
brothers and sisters and friends 
who are in Catholic colleges, and 
to compare their feelings with 
those of their friends who are in 
secular schools. It won't be the 
Catholic college students who are 
confused or dissatisfied or uncer- 
tain. At least not if they have 
the good sense to realize that they 
have in their Catholic college edu- 
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cation a foundation for the kind 
of life that every one wants to 
build for himself. 

No, Jeannie, you won't go 
wrong when you choose a Catho- 
lic college. It will enlarge and 
enrich your Faith in a merciful God, 
not tear it down. It will reveal a 
bright future for you, not a con- 
fused, frustrated one. Most of all, 
it will show you the key to the 
perfect happiness which all men 
seek, but which many never find 
because they don’t know where 


to look for it. But you—you will 
know. 
Lovingly, 
Your big sis. 
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A BALANCED APPROACH 


TO THE PET QUESTION 


LONG with the many joys that parenthood 

undeniably brings, it brings too the need for 
settling a number of problems that are unique to 
those charged with the rearing of children. Par- 
ents are basically fair people, despite occasional 
adolescent suspicions to the contrary,.and they are 
actuated by an honest desire to decide these prob- 
lems for the best over-all good. But because the 
problems that mother and dad run into so fre- 
quently concern things that Junior or Sister want, 
mother and dad every now and then come under 
the charge of being regular old “meanies,” of de- 
liberately trying to thwart those imperative juvenile 
“wants,” if they decide against their gratification. 


“My son wants a dog. Shall I let him have one?” 
That is a common parental query, and one that 
demands more thought in answering than might 
appear on the surface. Few parents but have at 
some time encountered the plea for the addition 
of an animal member to the family circle. To the 
child, the “want” seems a reasonable one, and a 
refusal to grant it seems “mean,” illogical, a matter 
of sheer parental perversity. 


In fact, there may be others who would at first 
thought be inclinéd to assert that there just isn’t 
any reason why a child should not have a dog, or 
a pet of some sort. But conceding all fondness for 
animals, and the more by reason of that fondness, 
a second thought is definitely indicated. For there 
is nothing in the world less fair to any animal 
than the indiscriminate bringing of that animal 
into a home without first weighing the situation 
well. Untold animal suffering is caused by the in- 
judicious acquisition of pets which are later not 
wanted, cannot be properly cared for, or in some 
cases cannot be kept at all. Surely the little mem- 
bers of the lesser kingdom have a place in our 
scheme of life, and there is no gainsaying the fact 
that in innumerable instances mutual benefit and 
pleasure have resulted from the acquiring of a pet. 
But this is no blanket endorsement for the main- 
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tenance of a>pet by every family, regardless of 
conditions. 


Let us regard, for instance, the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. White. They live in a comfortable one- 
family residence. They have a fairly large fenced- 
in yard. Their son Tommy is fourteen, Mary is 
eleven, and Susan, the baby, is five. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. White are extremely fond of animals. The 
neighbors living on either side have dogs of their 
own. And so when Tommy wished for a dog for 
his birthday present, his father bought him one. 
Since it is Tommy’s dog, he is charged with its 
care and feeding. But all three children derive a 
great deal of pleasure and companionship from the 
animal. Mr. and Mrs. White are genuinely attached 
to their son’s pet, and the neighbors think he is 
a nice dog, just almost as nice as their own. 


In this case there was no problem. Everyone 
concerned is happy in the.arrangement, and the 
dog has certainly come into an ideal home. 


The case of the Black family, however, presents 
quite a different picture. With five children, rang- 
ing in age from six months to nine years, Mr. and 
Mrs. Black occupy a small, four room upper fiat. 
Although they already have a cat and two kittens, 
the two older children have been persistent in their 
pleas to adopt a dog. 


The small paved yard which the Black’s share 
with another family is unfenced. Mr. Black’s earn- 
ings but scantily cover the immediate wants of his 
family. Yet, torn between a natural love for ani- 
mals and an unwillingness to “make the children 
unhappy,” these parents are about to allow the 
children to bring home a puppy which a playmate 
has offered them. 

This decision, while guided by the kindest of 
impulses, is completely impractical and unwise. It 
is, moreover, unfair both to the humans and the 
animals involved in the situation. The four small 
rooms are already crowded to the limit in housing 
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seven people, a cat and two kittens. Mrs. Black 
is worn and exhausted from an endless round of 
cooking, cleaning, sewing, washing, and ironing. 
She would have little time to devote to the care 
of another animal, and the children are too young 
to be relied upon for this task. - 


To suppose that it does not cost anything to 
feed a dog is wishful thinking at best. It might 
not cost much, but any additional expense would 
be a strain upon the budget of this family. The 
yard is unfenced, which means that the dog, un- 


_ confined, would wander about the streets, in danger 


from and endangering motorists. The dog pound 
would most likely be the ultimate fate of such 
an animal. 


There is yet another reason against the adoption 
of a dog by the Black family. Poetic thought 
about the patter of little feet notwithstanding, the 
day-long patter of fivé pairs of little feet, no matter 
how controlled, might be considered burden enough 
to the patience and courtesy of the downstairs 
neighbors. To add the frisky romping of a young 
dog would be anything but considerate on the part 
of Mr. and Mrs. Black. Moreover, it would set 
an early lesson in lack of consideration and regard 
for others. 


While this case may seem extreme as an example, 
it is actually far from being uncommon. There 
are countless families such as this, who, in making 
an easy solution to one problem, the problem of 
humoring a child’s request, have created innumera- 
ble other less easily disposed of problems. It would 
be wise and better for the Blacks to abstain from 
adopting any more pets while their circumstances 
are such as they are. 


Nine year old Richard Brown was an only child. 
His father’s business took him away from home a 
great deal of the time. His mother led a very 
active social life, which left her but little time to 
devote to companionship with her young son. His 
grandmother, who made her home with the Brown 
family, was quite elderly, and generally confined to 
her own room. Richard was not allowed to associ- 
ate with other children in the neighborhood, since 
his mother considered them social inferiors. 


In his natural desire for companionship of some 
sort, Richard asked if he might have a dog. His 
mother promptly got him a dog—a blue-ribboned, 
prizewinning bit of canine royalty, as you might 
imagine. The lonely little boy centered all his af- 
fection on the little fluff of dogdom. It became to 
him symbolical of the brothers, the sisters, the 
playmates he was denied. A little white and black 


wire-haired Terrier became the center of his world. 


Then one day when Richard was ten, the little 
dog sickened and died. The effect on the child was 
violent and most unfortunate. He sobbed hysteri- 
cally, would not eat, and finally grew actually ill. 
He grieved for the little pup as though he had lost 
everything in life that was worth-while. In a sense, 
the child was without many of the things that 
give meaning to a young life, but this was due 
to other causes than the death of his dog! 


It was many weeks before a pattern of normality 
was again established in Richard’s life, and even 
then there is a question whether the incident did 
not leave a mark out of all rightful proportion in 
his impressionable young mind. While it cannot be 
said that Richard should have had a pet, it must 
be most emphatically pointed out that in his case, 
and in the case of others similar to his, a pet was 
not the complete answer to his needs. Animals, 
for all they give of companionship and devotion, 
are not adequate substitutes in the life of any 
child for human companionship. 


There are numerous other instances where the 
adoption of a pet would be the poorer part of dis- 
cretion on the part of the adopters, and the lesser 
part of kindness to the animal. Regardless of any- 
one’s fondness for animals, it is not advisable to 
introduce a dog or any other pet into a role where 
that pet will act as the center of a disturbance, 
the creator of a problem, the cause of friction, 
or the source of distress to another. 


If someone in the household must sleep by day, 
a voluble, shrill-voiced parrot, or a persistently 
barking puppy is not going to make the situation 
a happy one for the unfortunate day sleeper. If 
your neighbor’s dearest hobby has long been the 
feeding of wild birds in her back yard, a cat or 
a kitten would be a most inconsiderate choice of 
a pet for you. Cats will kill birds, and that is that. 


Perhaps Junior or Sister feel that they just 
simply must have a parrot, or a dog, or a kitten, 
but in cases where these pets will actively disturb 
another person, a parent is more than justified in 
denying them their wish. Junior or Sister should, 
of course, be told the real reason for the denial. 
Consideration for others is one of the vitally im- 
portant lessons that should be taught to every 
child, or they are receiving but poor preparation 
for their journey through life. Consideration for 
others at all times is one of the most important 
facets in the character of any person, and training 
in that direction should begin from earliest 
childhood. 
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Sometimes a fond mama or papa is the offend- 
er. Often these mamas -and papas get the notion 
that little Suzanne, their two-year-old daughter, 
ought to have a pet. Suzanne may be a husky, 
energetic youngster for her age, but mama or papa 
will bring home a tiny, helpless six-weeks-old pup- 
py and give it to her. Just what they expect her 
to do with it is rather vague. 


But it is exciting fun for baby Suzanne. The 
puppy is a nice new toy to her, and she will squeeze 
it, maul it, and likely drop it on its head or back 
every now and then with enthusiastic if ungentle 
delight. The puppy, however, is not a toy, but a 
living, sentient being, capable of great pain and 
suffering. It may be injured, crippled, or even 
killed by such treatment. Little Suzanne is cer- 
tainly not to blame. But her mama and papa ought 
to know better than to team up an incomprehend- 
ing baby with a defenseless, fragile young animal 
being. Those mothers and fathers who introduce 
baby chicks and bunnies to young children as living 
toys at Easter ought to know better, too. Just as 
consideration and courtesy for humans is impor- 
tant, so too is a humane compassion for al! help- 
less beings a necessary development in any well- 
rounded Christian character. 


Having given a cross section of cases where the 
granting of a pet to a child would be a fallacy, 
let us hasten to correct any possible impression 
that this writing is intended as a case against pet 
ownership. It is most certainly not that. It is, 
rather, an attempt at a balanced and judicious 
view of the problem; an attempt to present the 
various aspects of the question in their proper 
perspective. 


The American people are a nation of pet lovers. 
A boy and his dog! How many poets and painters 
have immortalized that combination! Just to see 
some manly little lad trudging down the road with 
his dog at his heels inspires emotion in the most 
of us. We like to see a child fondle a kitten; we 
want all our children to feel a natural affection 
and gentleness for the little mute creatures of God’s 
kingdom. And there are thousands and thousands 
of homes where circumstances are such that a pet 
of some sort is a natural complement to the pleas- 
ure and harmony of the family as a whole. If 
yours is such a home, then by all means, let your 
children have a pet. 


It has been recommended by many leading child 
psychologists that pet ownership is a benign influ- 
ence in the biulding of a child’s character. Per- 
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sonally, we think that statement will bear amplifi- 
cation. Mere pet ownership, to our mind, will not 
accomplish much in this direction. But if the child 
is taught that since the pet is his, then the re 
sponsibility for that pet’s care and well-being rests 
on him, if he is made to assume that responsibility, 
to realize that he has a moral obligation toward 
that animal entrusted to his care, then there ig 
bound to be good character development. If he is 
taught that as a weaker being that pet has a 
claim to his protection, to his kindness, to his con- 
siderateness, to justice and fair play, then he has 


indeed received good ground training in bigness ° 


of character and humanity. 


In normal conditions, where a pet is a comple- 
ment to a child’s life, and not a substitute for 
some deeper need, a pet acts as a very wholesome 
influence. The assumption of responsibility, coup- 
led with the effortless acquisition of an interest 
in natural history gives to the child some quality 
that is intangible, yet very real and enduring. Pet 
ownership offers an element of comfort to most 
children. Aware as they are of their own depen- 
dence upon the adult members of society, it in- 
creases their stature to feel that something even 
smaller and more helpless is dependent upon them. 


In his love for a pet, your child can learn sound 
and enduring lessons in unselfishness. Interest in 
an animal offers your child a much healthier outlet 
for his energy than the pin ball machines, juke 
boxes, and some of the other diversions open to 
children today. On the whole, there is nothing 
wrong with your boy or girl wanting a pet. It 
would be the more remarkable if at some time 
they didn’t express such a desire! 


But it is up to you, the parents, to weigh the 
question well, considering all the aspects of the 
situation, before making a decision. If you decide 
in favor of a pet, good luck to you, and may the 
association be a happy one! But if, for sound and 
good reasons, you decide against it, strive to make 
your child understand those reasons. Don’t let him 
think you are refusing “just to be mean.” You 
will have lost a golden opportunity for teaching 
your child one of life’s most important lessons, 
if you do—the lesson -that his own desires must 
ever be tempered by deference and consideration 
for the rights, privileges, and comforts of others. 
If he does not learn this lesson from you, his 
parents, while he is still in his formative years, 
he will have received but poor equipment for 4 
happy adjustment to adult life! 
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How DP 
Become 


| <Ameticans 


A Displaced Person who has adjusted himself well to 
American farm methods works on a Long Island farm. 


N the Displaced Persons camps in Europe 

hundreds of thousands of persons are hoping, 
dreaming and praying for the opportunity to be- 
come Americans. Only about 200,000 will achieve 
that dream if all goes well in legislative halls and 
the American people lend their help to the three 
religious agencies that are planning to receive and 
resettle these war refugees. 

A DP camp is a pretty drab place in which to 
live, especially after years of suffering and priva- 
tion. The villages of the Ukraine, of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and other Balkan states were pleas- 
ant little places where life went on in a quiet 
pastoral fashion. Men tilled their fields. Women 
tended their homes. Children grew up, married 
and had babies. 


The scars of World War I were almost obliter- 
ated. Suddenly their new found peace was wiped 
away when bombs began to fall and enemy armies 
marched in to subdue and occupy the land. Fear, 
pain, hunger and sickness followed. The “four 
horsemen” raced ,across Europe. Men and women 
were torn from their homes and sent to forced 
labor camps in Germany. 


Even then the dream persisted that, one day 
Peace would be restored and they would return 
once again to their homes and farms to rebuild 
against the future. That dream was rudely shat- 
tered when Communism moved in and lowered its 
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“iron curtain” in the Balkans when the Nazis had 
been driven out. 


Many of those who had been left at home by 
the Nazis were forced to flee when the Soviets 
took over. These people stole forth into the night 
leaving homes, farms and in some cases, factories 
behind them to be confiscated. After reaching 
American or British zones of occupation they were 
screened by the Army Intelligence Service and sent 
to camps for Displaced Persons. They might be 
on their way to the United States if they are 
lucky. 


The waiting period is harder to endure than 
they had thought. A DP camp is not a pleasant 
place in which to live. No one is locked up. They 
can go and come as they choose. The parents try 
hard to provide a family atmosphere for the chil- 
dren. They are all assured of a place to live and 
enough to eat. But always they hope and dream 
and pray for the gates of America to open and 
receive them. The gates of other free countries 
have opened wide and many of the DP’s are al- 
ready settled in England, Canada, and South 
America. 


Displaced Persons waiting in camps for release 
are very similar in position to the souls in pur- 
gatory. All of them wait and hope for the mercy 
of fellow men and relatives to come to their rescue. 
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There has never been a period in history when 
so many people wanted to become Americans all 
at one time. Some of them will become Americans 
eventually, but there have been months and years 
of waiting to realize that ambition as the United 
States Government is extremely careful of the im- 
migrants who are to be given the privilege of 
becoming American citizens. 


In March 1946, the Foreign Service of the 
United States reopened the Consulate Offices in 
various cities in Germany, operating under tk 
Presidential Directive of December 20, 1945. 
Through these offices the Displaced Persons are 
given an opportunity to apply for immigration vi- 
sas to the United States. Only a certain number 
of admissions have been allowed from each coun- 





All types of craftsmen can be found among the DP camp 
population. These carpenters have continued their 
original trade with the few tools which are available 
in the camps. 


try. The Displaced Persons in Germany obtain 
only a share of the visas allotted to their home- 
land. 


A future immigrant must have an affidavit of 
support from a relative in the United States or 
must be included in a corporate affidavit of a Vol- 
untary Agency. There are three such agencies. The 
Catholics are assisted through the War Relief 
Services NCWC; the Protestants and Orthodox by 
the World Church Services, and the Jews by the 
United Service For New Americans. The smallness 
of the quotas and the necessity for affidavits limit 
the number of persons allowed to emigrate. 


The case for each immigrant is opened when a 
completed Personal Data form is received by the 
American Consulate. Before filing this form the 
applicants must have birth certificates and affida- 
vits promising that an American citjzen will be 
responsible for his upkeep. 


The War Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference provides much help to Catholic 
DP’s by hunting up their relatives in America at 
their request and ascertaining whether or not 
those relatives will make themselves responsible 
for their unfortunate relatives who are DP’s. If 
the relatives agree to sponsor the applicants the 
first important step is taken. 


There are many Displaced Persons who have no 
relatives in America. For these the NCWC secures 
sponsors from among charitable minded farmers 
and employers who guarantee jobs and homes for 
as many displaced persons as each can accommo- 
date. When a number of such sponsors are located 
a corporate affidavit is then filed by the War Re- 
lief Service of the NCWC, who try to bring in 
desirable and worthy families to become New 
Americans. 


Filing the affidavits with the Consulate is the 
first long step. A long waiting period of weeks 
and sometimes months ensues before any further 
word is heard. Filing the affidavit is no easy job. 
The applicants stand in long lines waiting their 
turns. Getting inside is a major victory. 


The entire family goes in. Each member is 
registered. Innumerable questions are asked, the 
answers being typed up by a Secretary. From what 
country did they originate; what circumstances 
brought them to Germany, their personal histories, 
police records if any, work records. Their certifi- 
cates of birth and marriage, together with their 
photograpls are all carefully checked. They are 
given a personal data form to fill out. Each mem- 
ber of the family is given a thorough physical 
examination. 


All these forms, reports, and certificates are 
forwarded to the American Consulate. The appli- 
cants go back to camp to wait, the children return 
to school, the mothers to the camp kitchens, the 
fathers to the camp workshops. You have to have 
infinite patience to be a DP. It is very hard t 
become an American. 
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On happy day a slip of paper arrives telling 
the hopefuls to report to the Counter Intelligence 
Corps of the U.S. Army for examination. This is 
necessary for security reasons. Another period of 
waiting, then comes a day when they are told 
that they are ready for “processing.” 


For this phase of the proceedings they are 
transferred to the Emigrant Assembly Center 
which is a large Kaserne which was used before 
the war as a training center for special troops of 
the “Wehrmacht.” It is able to accommodate 1200 
DP’s in addition to the staff. 


The Americans-to-be are registered, given a 
room or part of a room and cards entitling them 
to meals; then they are immunized and given blood 
tests from the father down to the baby. Then 
they go before the Consulate where fingerprints 
are taken. Each interview with the Vice Consul 
is preceded by an oath that only the truth will 
be told. 


The interview with the Vice Consul is a long 
one. All papers are re-examined and numerous 
other questions are asked. The Vice Consul must 
determine whether or not they meet the require- 
ments. Before visas are granted, home guarantees 
must be signed by the sponsors or sponsoring agen- 
cies. These precautions are taken so that no DP 
will ever become a public charge. Without this 
guarantee no DP can enter the United States. This 
leaves a considerable responsibility upon the re- 
ligious agencies bringing Displaced Persons to this 
country. About seventy per cent of them are 
Catholics. 


Day by day the hopeful DP’s watch the Bulletin 
Board at the Assembly Center for their names to 
appear on the visa list. When their names do 
appear they know they will soon be on their way. 
The visas however are not given to the individuals 
but are sent to the Port of Embarkation by the 
Train Committee. 


The immigrants in their UNRRA clothing are 
brought to the trains which are without windows, 
but no one minds that. Only hard benches are 
Provided on the train but what does that matter 
when they are on their way to America? 


The train goes to Bremen, a ride of twenty-two 
to thirty hours. There are nurses and a doctor on 
the train in case of emergencies. 
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In Bremen the Americans-to-be enter their last 
DP camp in Europe. Staff members are pelted 
with questions from all sides. What is America 
like, the children beg. “You will soon find out,” 
they are told happily. 


The ship is at the dock with the flag waving 
the stars and stripes in the breeze. Cheers and 
prayers intermingle. All is well organized. Each 
DP is given his or her place on the ship. 


Most of the DP ships dock either at New York 
or Boston Harbor, where after a few last minute 
regulations the passengers are sent into the wait- 
ing arms of their relatives and sponsors. Soon 





















A DP family continuing their English language studies 
in the NCWC shelter in New York. Most of the Dis- 
placed Persons speak sufficient English to make them- 


selves understoed adequately. War Relief Services 
NCWC conducts an orientation course in the camps of 
Germany, Austria and Italy to prepare the DPs for the 
conditions they will meet in their country of resettle- 
ment. 


they are whisked off to the farmlands or cities of 
America, there to go to work and apply for cit- 
izenship. 

This is how one becomes a citizen of the United 
States in these modern times. Everything is 
planned and organized. There is no confusion. The 
gates of America open on well-oiled hinges. For 
some the dream to be an American has come true. 


For others it will come true. 
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LITERARY CRITICISMS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. Dis- 
covered and collected by Terence 
L. Connolly, S.J. 617 pages. 
$12.50. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 286 4th Ave. New 
York 10. 

The high price of the present 
volume is explained by the fact that 
the first printing was limited to 
fifteen-hundred copies. It is our fer- 
vent prayer that, for the sake of 
general public, a new edition, avail- 
able for about $5.00, will soon ap- 
pear. Now that Father Connolly has 
laid hands upon these gems, it would 
be an act of criminal negligence to 
force many people to go through life 
without obtaining a copy of them. 
Indeed the book stands as an eternal 
monument to the love Father Con- 
nolly bears his fellow man, when we 
stop to think that he might have 
kept the whole set of essays to him- 
self, enjoying them like a miser en- 
joying his gold. 

If our remarks concerning Thomp- 
son’s Literary Criticisms seem a 
trifle extravagant, it must be re- 
membered that Thompson ranks as 
one of the outstanding essayists of 
the last two hundred years, and that 
the publication of these eighty eight 
articles marks perhaps the most 
valuable addition to the field of 
literary criticism since the time of 
Edgar Allen Poe. Indeed now that 
they are in print, it seems incredible 
that the world has struggled through 
the last forty years without benefit 
of them. They are indeed compre- 
hensive, covering most of the major 
figures in literature of the later 
Victorian age, as well as many side 
subjects not directly so classified. 
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Were we to try to recommend one 
or two for special consideration 
from the lot, we would find our- 
selves with a list just as long as the 
table of contents; if all are not 
equally interesting, the reason lies 
in the fact that not all the subjects 
are equally familiar to the reader. 
Yet the amazing fact remains that 
every essay holds the attention, even 
though it deals with some strange 
topic. That, of course, is the way 
Francis Thompson writes. Even the 
essay on the history of Egypt -in- 
trigues one just as much as the dis- 
cussion of Hamlet and Ophelia, the 
review of the biography of Alfred 
Tennyson written by his son, the 
critical study of Browning’s poetry, 
and all the rest. 

Despite the fact that this is a book 
of literary criticism, its appeal is 
sure to surpass the limited group 
composed of scholars and savants. 
It will attract every person who 
speaks and loves the English 
language; it will, perhaps, stir every 
reader to a much more thorough 
appreciation of the books and men 
discussed; it will surely prove that 
a discussion of things literary need 
not be above the head of anyone. 
For instance, the discussion of Cole- 
ridge’s genius, so able to fall into 
the realm of the abstract and diffi- 
cult turns out to be quite a beauti- 
ful piece of prose, pathetic in its 
description of “the saddest and 
costliest wreck in literary annals; 
an argosy of priceless freight gone 
down with all its treasure, save a 
little flotsam which is more treasur- 
able than most vessels’ whole lad- 
ing.” A beautiful figure of speech, 
if ever Thompson created one. 
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In fine, all that can be said of the 
book is too little; praise falls short 


of what the work deserves. Surely 
Father Connolly has merited a high 
place in heaven by throwing such 
pearls forth to add just a bit of 
beauty to a life otherwise often 
miserably drab and hopeless. 





THE HAPPY GROTTO. By Fulton 
Oursler. 79 pages. $1.50. The 
Declan X. McMullen Company, 
Inc., 23 Beekman Street, New 
York 7. 

THE HAPPY GROTTO is more 
than just another book about 
Lourdes. It is, or at least tries w 
make itself, an explanation of the 
secret that keeps pilgrims coming to 
the shrine, despite the fact that for 
every one who is cured, thousands 
leave in the same state of health in 
which they arrived. It is, or claims 
to be, an exposition of ihe reason 
why out of the millions who travel 
to Lourdes every year, fewer than 
one out of twenty go for recovery 
of their own health. We use quali- 
fying phrases in saying this, for the 
book is almost too journalistic in 
style to give the facts the thorough 
treatment they deserve. As a result, 
we have here more of a superficial 
glance at the state of affairs, and 
a quick summary of the facts behind 
it than is pretended. 

Lest this be construed, however, a8 
an over-harsh criticism of the book, 
let us here note the fact that the 
journalistic treatment does, on the 
whole, benefit the book, for it gives 
the story as it is seen by a man who 
looks with the eyes of hard-headed 
“twentieth-centuryism”, if we may 
coin a phrase. Mr. Oursler is senior 
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editor of Reader’s Digest, and is by 
no means likely to be mushy or sen- 
timental in his reporting of facts. 
_ As was said in the beginning, this 
is more than “just another book 
‘about Lourdes.” It is a book that 
‘is well worth the time spent in read- 
ing it, because of its clear, straight- 
forward approach—the description 
of several cases is indeed clinical in 
Ie vine For those who are un- 
iliar with the story of Lourdes, 
# will make an excellent introduc- 


COUNTIES OF CONTENTION. 
Benedict Kiely. The Mercier 
Press, Cork, .1945. 

As a subtitle states, this book is 
written as a study of the origin and 
implications of the partition of Ire- 
land. Such a work is appropriate 
at this time, when Ireland is sepa- 


rating herself from the British 
Empire and is seeking to join the 
north and south of Ireland into one 
nation. Most Americans know little 
of recent Irish history and therefore 
the author’s description of the work 
of Edward Carson, John Redmond 
and the outbreak of armed revolu- 
tion in 1916 explains many things 
either unknown, or known only from 
shallow or biased newspaper ac- 
counts. 

Mr. Kiely desires to give a plain 
account of the events leading up to 
the struggles between Ireland and 
England and the fencing off of the 
six northern counties “boxed off into 
the North-Eastern corner ... by a 
twenty year old line.” 

The author seeks to give both 
sides of the question, but does not 
hide the fact that he is displeased 
with the partition and would glad- 





ly see all Ireland united into an in- 
dependent nation. After showing 
the problem and the solutions at- 
tempted, the author does not venture 
to offer any solution of his own; he 
closes the book with a hopeful pic- 
ture of an Ireland with all thirty- 
two counties united into one free 
and prosperous country. 

This is a very interesting treat- 
ment of recent events in Ireland and 
will appeal to those interested in 
Irish history. There is one fact 
which makes the book hard for 
Americans—the author uses British 
expressions and spellings and also 
mentions many persons and places 
which Irish people would easily 
understand but which are rather 
mysterious for American readers. 
This one unavoidable defect does not 
outweigh the -many good features of 
the book. 








dedicated to this sole scope: 


VOCATIONS of YOUNG WOMEN for the MISSIONS 
MISSION INTENTION FOR MAY 1949 
Most Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, D. D. 


The notable decrease of mission vocations among young women is a fact that must 
be admitted. There are many reasons for this decrease, especially the slackening of Chris- © 
tian standards and the fear of making sacrifices. 
the exceedingly great usefulness and even necessity of the role of the woman in mission 
activities has not been gufficiently pointed out. The lack of vocations is felt not because 
fewer women than before are answering the call but chiefly because a greater number 
than ever before is needed. 

In some regions, for example, India, priests may not visit women to give them re- 
ligious instruction so that the work of their conversion is almost impossible without the 
aid of women. The necessity of Catholic schools can never be sufficiently brought out, 
for they are the source and condition of the Christian life. Missionary bishops are con- 
stantly asking for more sisters for the formation of the youth under their care. 

In works of charity, women, either bound by vows or remaining in the world, can 
exercise a most efficacious apostolate. They are often the sole means of approaching souls 
in physical pain. Hospitals and sanatoria are the vestibules to baptism and the woman’s 
marvelous devotion can find there its most desirable object. In all missionary congregations 
sisters are trained for these works of charity. There are some communities which are 
the care of the sick and the infirm. 

Nuns leading a contemplative life in mission lands give an unforgettable example of 
love for Christ and offer to God a most pleasing sacrifice in order that He may reign 
to water this poor earth with abundant graces. 


For these reasons Catholics are asked to pray this month with the Holy Father for 
the increase of vocations of young women for the missions. 


It must be confessed, however, that 
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Many thanks to Brother Meinrad 
for favors received. He has never 
yet failed me, (H.K., Texas) 

I’m a patient in a TB hospital. In 
July I had an operation. I prayed 
to Brother Meinrad that it would be 
successful and that I would get dis- 
charged. Three weeks after my 
operation I was negative. I will 
leave the hospital November 21st. 
Thanks to Brother Meinrad! M.G. 
(Indiana). . 

The enclosed donation is a thanks- 
giving for a successful recovery of 
my wife who underwent a serious 
operation about a month ago. She 
is past sixty and I felt quite con- 
cerned over what the outcome of the 
operation might be. Now, thank 
God, she is well on the way to re- 
covery and I ask you to join me in 
prayers of thanksgiving to Brother 
Meinrad. B.J.M. (Missouri). 

I had suffered mental tortures 
over temptations to an illicit love- 
affair for six years. ~ Was constant- 
ly in terror of my employer mis- 
understanding and either he or my- 
self, yielding. Brother Meinrad 
finally gave me courage to take a 
definite stand to let him know, 
through Catholic reading material, 
of my firm refusal and so has given 
me mental peace. I promised publi- 
cation and my subscription to THE 
GRAIL. (Identity withheld). 

Please accept the enclosed offering 
to thank Brother Meinrad for many 
favors received through him. I 
thank him over and over again. 

A.B. (Wyo.) 

I promised Brother Meinrad an 
offering and publication if we were 
able to sell our car for a reasonable 
price. My prayers have been 
answered once more by Brother 
Meinrad. E.M.W. (Mass.) 

I had a very bad pain in my hip 
that let up after praying to Brother 
Meinrad. R.H. (Iowa) 

Enclosed a little mite that I for- 
ward to you in honor of Brother 
Meinrad who helped greatly in se- 
curing a position for my son that he 
sought. P.E.Q. (R.1.) 


In thanksgiving for a great favor 
I have received through Brother 
Meinrad I should like to spread de- 
votion to him. 


Mrs. A.K. (Ky.) 


BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 





The Servant of God, Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, O.8S.B., was a 
member of Maria Ejinsiedeln Abbey 
in Switzerland. There he died -in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 





In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 





For almost three years I have been 
in a nervous condition. For the past 
year I have gone to a doctor once, 
and sometimes twice, a week. Still 
I seemed not to get any better. 
About the first of February I seemed 
to get worse. I could not stand or 
sit still more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time. I had to lie 
down or keep walking. It was not 
a hurting pain, but a burning, as if 
a hot coal were burning through my 
body. The doctor said it was caused 
from my nerves. The medicine and 
shots did not help a bit. I turned 
to Brother Meinrad and Mary Rose 
Ferron and through them asked God 
for relief. The pain left instantly 
as I was thinking of this with a 
promise to send to the foreign mis- 
sions the equivalent of what I was 
giving the doctor. I have not been 
back to the doctor for four weeks 
and my nerves are settled, and I am 
doing things I have not been able 
to do for a long time. (In 1944 my 
husband was in an accident and had 
his hand crushed. The doctor said 
then that he would never be able to 
use his hand again in any way. I 
put my trust then in St. Benedict, 
Brother Meinrad, and Rose Ferron, 
and today my husband is a mechanic 
able to use his hands, and never 
thinks of the accident unless some- 
one mentions it to him. 

Mrs. R.B., (Indiana) 

Brother Meinrad has answered me 
with many favors I asked for. 

M.L., (Ind.) 

Enclosed is an offering in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad for my 
mother’s successful operation. 

M.S. (Ky.) 

Accept the offering in thanks 
giving to Brother Meinrad. He has 
never failed me. E.J.C. (IL) 

I wish to acknowledge favors re 
ceived through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad. L. K. (Okla.) 

I could not use my hand for about 
a week because of rheumatic pains. 
I have great faith in Brother Mein- 
rad who sure has helped me in my 
sickness. L.K. (Mass.) 

My prayers to Brother Meinrad 
were answered several times. I a@ 
very grateful. M.W. (i) 
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A BLESSED PRIVILEGE 


You can bring a sublime priestly 
call to reality by giving help G 
according to the blessings you ao RR, 
enjoy through the following 4 
STUDENT AIDS :— & 

bj \ 


1. A Subscription to The Grail 
2. A Student Scholarship 

3. A Student Sponsorship 

4. An Annuity 


For full information write to 


THE GRAIL OFFICE 
Benedictine Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 













TWELVE YEARS 
OF STUDY 


perseverance and effort lie 
before the young aspirant 
to the Altar. 
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You can lighten’ those 
years with your prayers 
and material assistance. 


SHALL HE REACH HIS GOAL 
THE HOLY PRIESTHOOD? 
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Book Reviewer 

ORATE FRATRES 

St. John’s AbbBy 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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THE JUNIOR BROTHER SCHOOL 

Four years of High School and ¥ Pee, : 

training in manual arts for boys Fay VE e245 —— 
who wish to observe and study the ——$<— —— 
life of a Laybrother with the inten- = 


ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 

Members are monks, Priests and 
Brothers, of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict (Benedictines). If over the age 
limit for the Minor Seminary or 
Junior Brother School and you wish 
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tion of following that calling NO —————— iE 


tuition. Enrollment limited. 
Write to:— 

The Rev. Director 

St. Placid Hall 

St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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ST. MEINRAD MAJOR 
SEMINARY 


Full Philosophy and _ Theology 
courses. Priest Alumni in 73 U. S. 
dioceses and six foreign countries. 


For particulars write to:— 
The Very Rev. Rector 
St. Meinrad Major Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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to apply, 

Write to:— 
Rt. Rev. Father Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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ST. MEINRAD MINOR 

SEMINARY ; 
For aspirants to the diocesan and ~ 
religious priesthood. Four years > 
high school and two years junior 


college. } 


For catalog write to:— 
The Rev. Registrar 
St. Meinrad Minor Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 











